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THE NEW YORK EXPOSURE OF EUSAPIA PALLA- 
DINO. 


By W. S. Davis. 


April 17th, 1910. 

When the committee of American Scientists, who were 
endeavoring to ascertain the causes of the Palladino phe- 
nomena, ended their investigations rather abruptly, Professor 
Dickinson S. Miller, who occupies the Chair of Philosophy at 
Columbia University, was determined that matters should 
not end, and that more decisive measures for detecting fraud 
should be resorted to. He thereupon organized a company 
which included several men well versed in spiritistic trickery 
and carefully arranged a programme, which was rehearsed 
three times, then a séance with Eusapia was held. The par- 
ticipants were Professor H. G. Lord and Mrs. Lord, at whose 
house the exposure took place, Miss Olmstead, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, Mrs. Pollock, Miss Woerishoffer, J. B. Fletcher and A. 
A. Livingston, both instructors at Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, James 
L. Kellogg and John W. Sargent, both professional con- 
jurers, Joseph F. Rinn, who has assisted in various exposures 
of pseudo-mediums, Warner C. Pyne, a student of Columbia, 


Professor Miller himself, who was master of ceremonies, and 
the writer. 
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Eusapia charged $125 for her evening’s services, and came 
and departed in an automobile. She wanted to bring 
her own interpreter, and also a personal friend, but as this 
would have upset our plans, she was requested to come alone, 
though under the escort of Mr. Livingston of our party. She 
finally consented to do so under promise that we would not 
seize her or be rough, probably having in mind her narrow 
escape when Edgar Scott nearly caught her foot at a previous 
séance. 

Kellogg, Sargent and I were introduced by our middle 
names so that she would not know us. 

According to Professor Miller’s plan, Kellogg and I were 
to control Eusapia and detect suspicious movements of her 
hands and feet. Sargent was to sit directly opposite to her 
and watch her general performance. Rinn and Pyne were 
to go to a room on an upper floor, divest themselves of their 
clothing and put on, in Rinn’s case, black tights, while Pyne 
was to wear something similar. Both were to cover their 
heads with black cloths. They were to remain upstairs until 
after the arrival of Eusapia. All others in the company were 
to openly occupy certait. positions in the séance room best 
calculated to screen the entrance of our spies. 

In view of the fact that we were dealing with an alleged 
medium who would try to trick us at every turn, and who 
would place innumerable obstacles in the way of every effort 
on our part to discover the causes of her phenomena, we felt 
justified in adopting methods which otherwise might be con- 
sidered reprehensible. 

After the arrival of Eusapia and Mr. Livingston, and 
when both had entered the séance room, Rinn and Pyne came 
down stairs and hid in the hall, where they waited for their 
signal. 

After introductions and the usual exchange of pleasantries, 
Eusapia said that she would begin, but before she had time 
to pick out her controllers, Professor Miller ushered Kellogg 
and myself into the positions next to her. We were so 
friendly with her, however, that she made no objections. 
And our friendliness wasn’t insincere either, for no one in 
our party would have done a thing to retard a genuine phe- 
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nomenon, but if cheating should be a part of her performance, 
we wanted to know it. 

Eusapia took a seat at the narrow end of the table, and 
with her back close to the cabinet curtains. I sat at her 
left with Mrs. Franklin next. Kellogg sat at her right with 
Mrs. Lord next, and Sargent sat at the furthest narrow end of 
the table where he faced Eusapia. The others who stood 
up, took positions as arranged at the rehearsals. Professor 
Miller then placed an electrical instrument upon the table 
before Eusapia, at the same time giving the signal to Rinn 
and Pyne to creep into our room and take positions under 
our seats at the sides of the table. We moved our hands 
about the instrument, and got Eusapia to place her hands 
above the instrument, so that she was unable to see anything 
much beyond her nose, which together with our conversation, 
enabled our spies to crawl to their stations without being 
detected. Eusapia’s “ psychic fluid” did not affect the elec- 
trical instrument, and as it had served our purpose it was 
removed. 

With Eusapia sitting close to the table, and with her 
black dress touching the table legs, she placed her right foot 
upon the instep of Kellogg’s left foot and her left foot upon 
my right foot. This was her guarantee that her feet should 
play no part in the production of phenomena. This was done 
with considerable ostentation and there was no doubt about 
the position of her feet. 

The light, which we had before Eusapia’s arrival, was not 
reduced, and was all that could be desired. 


Table Phenomena Occurring in Bright Light. 


Those sitting at the table then placed their hands upon 
its upper surface, and formed the well known chain. Eusapia 
then stamped upon Kellogg’s foot and mine, asked us if the 
control was satisfactory, and was assured that it was. After 
a few moments had been spent, presumably for the purpose 
of generating the “ fluid,” Eusapia drew her own hands away 
from ours, though she still kept them upon the table, and 
soon light raps were heard. They were such as are easily 
and imperceptibly produced by sliding the finger tips upon 
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a table top, though on this occasion, the sliding was not 
always imperceptible, for several of us distinctly saw some of 
it, probably because we understood the method, looked for 
it, and had light enough to see. This little preliminary 
exhibition gave her the opportunity to look us over, and to 
decide whether it would be well to proceed further without 
being exceedingly cautious. \We were next favored with 
responsive raps. Doubling up her hand, she beat the air 
with her fist in a jerky, spasmodic way, when we heard the 
light noises in the wood. But this exhibition above board 
did not occupy our entire attention, and everyone in our party 
was interested in the theory of using a foot as a lever to 
raise the table. Weeks before this séance, Professor Miller 
and others had, in my office, succeeded in reproducing 
Eusapia’s levitations, and we wanted to know whether we 
had fathomed the mystery or not. 

As Eusapia beat the air with her clenched hand, she 
correspondingly slid her feet away until we felt pressure at 
the toe end of our feet only, whereas there had been pressure 
on the insteps. This was accompanied with an intermittent 
touch or drumming. I can assure the reader that while this 
may seem like very obvious trickery, as described in cold 
words, yet as performed by Eusapia, with her thirty years of 
experience, and with her distracting work above board, it is 
rather difficult to detect. Kellogg and I both suspected that 
she had succeeded in removing one foot and was making the 
other do duty for two. When it seemed to her that she had 
liberated her left foot safely, and that no complaints were to 
be made, we commenced to get heavier raps, as though she 
struck the table leg with her foot. 

Had we stated our suspicions, that she had removed her 
left foot it is very probable that we would have had one of 
those dreary, long drawn out, or blank séances which, we 
think, invariably occur when sitters successfully check her 
sharp practices. On the assumption that Eusapia is entirely 
a trickster, there could have been no phenomena had we 
checked every attempt at deception. If Eusapia gave us 
the identical phenomena which have made her famous, and 
which have been accepted by others as genuine, and if we 
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found them to be fraudulent, then it seemed to us that our 
results would justify our methods. If other investigators 
believe that they have circumvented such methods as were 
detected by us, they may be in error, for we all know that 
trickery is always calculated to create false and misleading 
impressions. But for the benefit of those who will insist 
that we should not have permitted the medium to employ 
her regular methods, let it be understood that we held 
another séance one week later, when the medium was not 
permitted to proceed in her regular way, as will be seen 
further on. . 

In striking the table leg with the side of her shoe, thus 
producing raps, Eusapia also got the exact position in which 
her foot should be placed for levitation. And when she 
rocked the table from side to side it was only necessary to 
switch her toe an inch, when the left table leg would come 
down upon it. Then, all that she had to do was to elevate 
her toe while the heel remained upon the floor, and either 
partial or complete levitations followed. 

While the table was swaying from side to side, as though 
pushed by her own hands which were upon it, she appeared 
to be manceuvering to see if we were suspicious of her, and 
she occasionally glanced from Kellogg to me in a puzzled 
way. But we were careful to give no indications of what 
we thought, and she presumably considered us more candid 
than we actually were. And now, to quote the words of 
others who have accepted these levitations as genuine, “ the 
table reared up on its furthest legs’’ and dropped suddenly 
with a thud. The effect was excellent: we looked pleased, 
and Eusapia began to feel at home. With a little rest, 
rocking was resumed and she considered it safe to risk an 
entire levitation. “Holding Kellogg’s left hand up in the air 
with her right, she put my right hand, palm down on the 
top of the table directly over the left table leg, and then put 
her left hand over mine, the tips of her fingers extending 
rather over my hand and touching the table. No other 
hands were upon it. Then, after a few partial levitations, 
the table went up in the air with every leg off the floor. It 
was our first complete levitation, as beautiful as any on 
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record, and given in bright light. Notwithstanding the fact 
that Mrs. Franklin, who sat at my left, had seen Kellogg, 
Sargent and myself do this before Eusapia arrived, she was 
very seriously impressed with the illusion, and I rather think 
that some of the others, also, lost their mental balance for 
the moment, for, with beaming countenances, some of the 
company broke out in applause. Eusapia was certainly at 
her best, and when she saw that her efforts were appreciated 
by us (though not from any moral sense, but from one of 
skilful execution) she smiled and bowed her acknowledg- 
ment. 

How do we know that the levitations were fraudulent? 
1—During one of the partial levitations, I cautiously lifted my 
left foot, passed it over my right foot in the direction of 
Eusapia, and was unable to touch her left leg from the knee 
down, at the place where it should have been. 2—Her black 
dress touched the table leg, and as she pulled her toe suddenly 
out from under it, her dress moved accordingly. 3—By the 
thud with which the table always fell when it was deprived 
of its very material perch. 4—By the fact that any juggler 
can perform the feat when the modus-operandi is fully under- 
stood, though perhaps not with the same skill. 5—Every 
one present knew that the table was steadied at the top by 
Eusapia’s hand, which rested upon mine, which, in turn, 
bore down over the table leg held up, presumably, by 
Eusapia’s toe, and last but not least, by 6—What Rinn and 
Pyne told us when they came into the room again, in their 
proper clothing, after Eusapia had departed, which is as 
follows: From their positions under our chairs, they saw 
Eusapia place her right foot upon Kellogg’s left, and her 
left foot upon my right. Later, they saw her tapping upon 
our feet with hers, while she made some changes in the 
positions of her feet. They also saw her slide her left foot 
away, by a few hitches, as her other foot was twisted around 
so as to also cover my foot which had previously been under 
Eusapia’s left foot. It happened that Rinn’s position needed 
no improvement, but when Pyne saw that Eusapia intended 
to operate with her left foot, he crawled under the table 
more and got closer to Rinn. Eusapia occasionally swung 
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her left foot under her dress so that it could not always be 
seen, while at other times, it rested on the top of her right 
foot, which was upon Kellogg’s foot and mine. Both men 
distinctly saw Eusapia strike the table leg with the side of 
her foot to produce the raps, and they also saw her slip her 
toe under the table leg during the swaying, and force the table 
up by toe leverage. 

The table jugglery in bright light continued for over an 
hour, when there was a change in the programme, and the 
cabinet phenomena in less light were given. 

In connection with the toe levitations, the following 
points should be considered: The feeling that the table is 
held up by elastics, and that when pressed down it springs 
up again, as described by various witnesses, is exactly the 
same impression that is produced by the toe method de- 
tected by us. 

Tying the medium’s ankles to the chair rung would not 
seriously affect the trick because she could still switch her 
toe over and get it under the table leg. 

Very little could be accomplished by a spectator wedging 
one of his feet between the table leg and one of Eusapia’s 
feet, if the medium’s other foot was not thus interfered with: 
and even such a situation would not be hopeless if Eusapia 
could get an unhampered start, for after that, she could hold 
the table up by pressing her knees apart and against the table 
legs, and then it would matter little what was done with her 
feet. 

The table coming down with a bang, as though a string 
had been cut, is exactly what happens when the toe method 
is employed. 

Holding the medium’s knees would not prevent the up- 
ward movement of the toe end of the foot, and a complete 
levitation could be given; the nearest end of the table going 
upward three or four inches, and the further end rising a foot 
or more, the angle being given by the hand on the top of 
the table. 

When Eusapia clutches a sitter’s hand and passes it up 
and down, on the inside of the table leg, no opportunity is 
afforded to detect the toe trick, because she is careful not to 
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let the hand go beyond certain limits, at least on the toe side, 
although she may not always be particular on the other side. 

Having forced the table up with her toe, and after passing 
a hand along the table leg to prove that her knees did not 
assist, she could instantly press her knees against the table 
legs to hold the table up, and then order all hands off the 
table. In this case we would have a complete levitation when 
the toe did not act as a prop; and when no hands were upon 
the table; and when a spectator had passed his hand along 
the table leg to prove that her knees did not hold the table 
up. After the lights had been lowered Eusapia gave us 
similar levitations. 

I have said that Eusapia wedges her legs between the 
table legs, and also that a hand is at times passed along 
the table leg. ‘The variation in the space is produced by not 
only spreading her knees apart, but also by sitting nearer to 
or further from the table. Her limbs being larger at the 
thighs than at the knees, it makes considerable difference 
how close she sits to the table. 

The use of stocks or cones, such as were tried by Feilding, 
Baggally and Carrington might be fatal to the toe method, 
though false cones could be used successfully, and we find 
in their report, that at the first séance when the cones were 
used, that they sat one hour before getting a complete 
levitation, that the light was almost out, that she held her 
hands under the table part of the time, was disagreeable, and 
was not above cheating, as was proved when she was seen 
grabbing the curtains. When cones were again tried, news- 
paper was pasted around the top of the table, at the place 
where she could use her hands, but again the lights were 
nearly put out, Eusapia was again in bad humor and, to 
quote their own report, “showed much dislike to the pre- 
cautions taken and especially to the paper.” Finally 
Eusapia got Mr. Feilding to change places with Professor 
Bottazzi, and then, in very great darkness, there was a com- 
plete levitation. But just listen to this: “It is unfortunate 
that owing to the general conversation which constantly 
went on at this séance, the notes fail to report the position 
of the medium’s right hand,’ and again “ The prevailing 
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darkness renders the evidence for this and a subsequent 
repetition of the same phenomenon unsatisfactory.” Then 
Eusapia tore the paper off the table. 

The last time the cones were used, Eusapia was, as usual, 
in bad humor, and the cones were removed without a 
levitation. 

It will be seen then, that the really good levitations oc- 
curring in bright light, and which have added so much to 
the fame of the medium, were not given at the F. B. C. 
séances when cones were used. The reasons are obvious. 

One of the most interesting things in connection with our 
exposure of Eusapia, is the way it clears up the table 
levitations as reported by the Milan committee in 1893. 
We find there that Eusapia rocked the table from side to 
side as she did with us: that no levitations occurred when 
her dress did not touch the table leg, as distinctly noticed by 
us, and that her hand pressed down upon the top of the table 
at the left corner, as it did at our sittings. (When her dress 
did not touch the table, there were no levitations.) 

Professor Charles Richet, in 1892, was not sure that 
Eusapia did not use her foot, but considered the theory 
improbable because Eusapia’s knees ‘were held and her feet 
touched those of her neighbors. We have now shown, how- 
ever, that those things do not interfere with the trick, and 
it is also very evident that Eusapia used the same method 
eighteen years ago that she uses to-day. 

It appears to be good evidence when sitters say that 
they tied Eusapia with rope; held her knees; passed their 
hands along the table leg; placed their feet upon hers, in- 
stead ef hers upon theirs; grasped her ankles, and did various 
other such things, but these devices are usually proposed 
and superintended by Eusapia herself. And the real in- 
effectiveness of such measures lies in the fact that she does 
not allow enough of them to be applied at one time; but 
even though she did, there would still be the probability 
that the tying or holding had not been entirely efficient. 

We have been told that levitations have been witnessed 
when Eusapia’s dress did not touch the table legs. It is 
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difficult to see how such a thing could have been possible 
at our séances, for the following reasons: 

The table was so small and narrow, though built in ac- 
cordance with her specific instructions, that it was rather diffi- 
cult for her to wedge her limbs between the table legs, and in 
drawing herself close to the table so that she could put her 
feet upon Kellogg’s and mine, it appeared to be utterly 
impossible for her to prevent her dress from pressing against 
the table legs. Eusapia’s abdomen was very close to the 
under edge of the table, even when she sat back a little. 
But in sitting back, her feet were still forward, resting upon 
ours, which necessarily kept the lower edge of her dress 
against the table legs. 

Although the séance had been in progress for more than 
an hour and raps and miscellaneous table levitations had 
been given in great abundance, not a single cabinet phe- 
nomenon had occurred. I want to emphasize this fact, 
and will repeat, that while we had obtained a vast amount 
of phenomena which could be produced fraudulently under 
the prevailing conditions, we did not obtain the cabinet phe- 
nomena which necessitated an extension of opportunities for 
fraud. 

During the raps and levitations, Eusapia sat with her 
back to the cabinet, squarely facing her audience, and it 
would have been extremely difficult to get a hand or foot far 
enough behind her to do much with it. Moreover, the light 
was too bright for the bolder sort of trickery. Kellogg, 
Sargent and I, who had not attended a Palladino performance 
before, were much interested in what Eusapia would certainly 
have to do, before manifestations of a different order could be 
given, and so we soon discovered that there was no limit to 
the woman’s audacity. 


Cabinet Phenomena Occurring in Subdued Light. 


One of her feet was already free, but she wanted to still 
further increase her facilities. For a time, all manifestations 
ceased. Then she clutched Kellogg’s left hand with her 
right, and my right hand with her left, and our hands were 
upon the top of the table. She next called for less light. 
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A few moments later she deliberately pulled our hands off 
the table, down into her lap where we could not see them. 
Then she closed her eyes and reclined upon the left arm of 
Kellogg, yawned and acted as if drowsy. All this maudlin 
conduct appeared to be a ruse, to make us think that if any- 
thing now happened, we should have to look to some source 
of power other than Eusapia, because all energy and agility 
had departed from her. She gripped our hands firmly, and 
was very careful to let that fact soak well into our minds, 
evidently assuming from past experiences, that when she 
finally did get her hand away, and phenomena had been 
witnessed, that we would link the firm grasp and phe- 
nomena together, and that the little intermediate links 
would not be noticed or understood. During subsequent 
contortions well calculated to hold our attention, she grad- 
ually worked her chair back until her shoulders pressed 
against the cabinet curtains. In the hand release, as in the 
foot release, I was again chosen for her victim, for she did 
not entirely try to get away from Kellogg, though she, of 
course, found it necessary to modify his control before she 
could get sufficient freedom to make one foot or hand do 
duty for two. 

Eusapia herself then broke the hand contact, and in an ap- 
parently absent-minded way, proceeded to push the table 
with her hands resting upon it. Then she forced the table 
upon its furthest legs, removed her own hands, grasped my 
right with her left, and ran our hands along the table leg, to 
convince us that her legs did not touch those of the table, 
then demonstrated to Kellogg that her knees were not in 
any way used at that particular moment, and then, after the 
demonstration, proceeded to force the table up in the air by 
using her knees and abdomen underneath; and her hands 
above the table. This was certainly villainous trickery 
but as poor as it was, it was done so quickly in subdued light, 
that many persons would not have observed the method, 
especially those whose positions did not enable them to see 
the lower part of her body, hidden as it was, by the table 
before her. She then stood up to push the table about the 


room and requested every one at the table to stand. But we 
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had two spies under our chairs and we did not want Eusapia 
to see them, though the two ladies sitting at our table, in 
their inexperience, proceeded to obey the medium’s command 
and were rising. Something had to be done immediately, 
and so I pretended to have severe cramps in my legs and the 
interpreter, Mr. Livingston, told Eusapia of my difficulty, 
while Kellogg and Sargent nudged the ladies to sit down. 
Eusapia then took her own chair. 

I scarcely know what unsophisticated investigators will 
think of a person who pretends to have cramps in his legs, 
rather than turn a $125 séance into a fiasco, but something 
had to be done quickly and that seemed to be the only thing 
available. 

Eusapia now pulled Kellogg’s hand and mine again down 
into her lap, this time upon her knees which were close to- 
gether, and her left hand was upon the back of my right hand. 
While she was muttering “O dear, O dear” and was renewing 
her yawning and drowsiness, she tapped upon the back of my 
hand and did various trivial things with it which “ syn- 
chronized ” beautifully, or shall I say outrageously, with her 
head and body contortions, and her ejaculations, which I 
assumed, were intended solely to occupy our attention while 
she slyly slid her left hand away and moved the right hand 
over so as to answer for both. She hadn’t intended, however, 
that the withdrawal of her hand should be noticed. 

Eusapia now commenced to twist around sideways. She 
then thrust her left hand between the cabinet curtains at the 
centre, and threw the lower end of the left curtain upon the 
end of the table at which we sat. Resuming contact, she 
brought our hands up out of her lap, and put them upon the 
top of the table, but under the black cabinet curtains, where, 
of course, we could not see them. While I was being kicked 
in the side by. Eusapia’s left foot, though she intended 
that I should think that her spirit-guide “John” was touching 
me, she got her left hand away again, using about the same 
method as previously described when she was ready for 
“the really big phenomena,” as they have been characterized 
by one of my acquaintances, who is determined not to be- 
lieve them all fraudulent, though he himself, after attending 
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a great many séances, never obtained proof that any of them 
were genuine. As a matter of fact, I am unable to learn 
that any investigator has ever discovered a cause of a phe- 
nomenon, when such cause wasn’t trickery, and the as- 
sumption of genuineness in most reports appears to be based 
exclusively upon the inability of the witness to detect trickery 
though it doesn’t follow, by any means, that trickery wasn’t 
practiced. 

Under the dubious conditions, after the light had been 
lowered we saw spirit hands, the small table, which was 
formerly in the cabinet, came out and was placed upon the 
larger table at which we sat; a stool was moved from the fur- 
thest end of the left curtain to my corner of the séance table; 
there were innumerable curtain bulgings, and various other 
things happened. It may be of interest here to note that the 
spirit touches were not felt by Kellogg, or others, who were 
out of range of the medium’s left hand and foot, though I, sit- 
ting in range, got more than I wanted. While modest efforts 
were made to prevent ordinary imposture, we did not attempt 
to check a really skilful release of her hand, believing that an 
open rupture with Eusapia would have followed. As has 
been previously stated, we wanted to witness the identical 
feats which have been pronounced genuine, and we believed 
that it would not be a parallel case if we exercised more 
vigilance than the medium herself allows. Those who 
take exception to this are requested to consider our final 
sitting, described further on. 

That Eusapia got her hand away is not a supposition. 
Kellogg and I were perfectly conscious of her opportunity, 
and could have prevented it, had we chosen to do so. Before 
a phenomenon, we always felt her hands gradually releasing 
their pressure, followed by intermittent contact, and while 
efforts were being made to distract our attention. Im- 
mediately after a phenomenon, her hand returned to mine, 
and then her other hand was removed further along Kellogg’s, 
after which she grasped my hand separately. Also, it was a 
warm, close evening, and our hands, as they were clasped, 
perspired just a little, and when her hand came back to mine, 
the perspiration was chilled, evidently depending upon the 
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length of time it had been away from mine, and upon what 
her hand had touched. 

Moreover, I sat very close to the curtains, and during 
times when the hand release was done in her lap, and when 
the curtains were hanging in their normal way, I bent my 
head forward close to the centre, where the two curtains met, 
and I could during certain moments, see the light wall inside 
of the cabinet. I have been told that Eusapia usually has the 
back of her cabinet covered with black cloth, but on this oc- 
casion it was not done. When the curtains parted at the 
centre, I could see from one to four inches of light wall, and 
once, towards the end of the séance, when Eusapia made a 
wild, reckless thrust with her arm into the cabinet, the cur- 
tains parted enough for me to see at least six inches of light 
background, and even Mrs. F. D. Pollock cried out, “Why, I 
saw her arm!” Had the medium been more cautious, in the 
matter of draping the back of her cabinet with black cloth, 
this evidence would not have been obtained at our séance 
and I call the attention of those who believe in Eusapia, 
to the fact that the appearance of genuineness depends upon 
Eusapia’s thoroughness in covering her tracks. 

Each time the curtains parted, I could see her arm in 
action, though those who stood back could not always see 
the wall, and never so much of it as I did, for the reason that 
I had a wide angle view with my eyes so close. It will also 
be seen then, that a person’s position may influence his 
judgment as to the true character of the phenomena. 

I could generally tell in advance, when something which 
her hand could do would happen, and gave those near me 
some indications of that fact. Little by little, I concluded 
that Eusapia did not understand enough English to make it 
dangerous for me to say a few things openly, and I often told 
the company outright just what Eusapia was doing when she 
juggled our hands under the cabinet curtains. This, on two 
occasions, created laughter, which Eusapia took to be 
pleasure and approval. 

Every now and then, Eusapia covered her trickery consid- 
erably, by quickly catching the left curtain between her back 
and the back of her chair, thereby preventing it from opening 
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too much. (The cabinet consisted of a small corner of the 
room, fenced off by two long curtains, which hung down to 
the floor from the ceiling. The curtains swung loose as 
they were not fastened at the sides, or at the centre. ) 

Eusapia does not permit a continuous control of her 
hands during the second act. She breaks it whenever she 
chooses, and as one excuse for doing so, she frequently re- 
verts to table levitations, which continue, from time to time, 
until the end. 

This second series of levitations is very inferior to those 
occurring in the first act, and she gets the table off the floor in 
any way she can, most of the methods being exceedingly 
bold, though facilitated by variations in the light, which at 
times is low. 

Without any suggestion from us, she asked if we would 
like to tie her ankles to the chair rung, but as Sargent, 
Kellogg and I knew the futility of such “ tests,” we smilingly 
told her to proceed without tying, and she thanked us for 
our confidence in her. We were not invited to get under 
the table and hold her ankles, and it is fortunate that we were 
not, since our spies were still there in their distressing posi- 
tions, and would have been seen by Eusapia. But even such 
a safeguard would only be a joke, since it would not stop the 
use of her hands, abdomen, and the side motion of her knees. 
It must be remembered that she has no fixed programme, and 
if she is checked at one place, she still has other opportunities, 
and if she is hampered too much, either the lights go nearly 
out or manifestations cease altogether. 

Some of the Palladino phenomena are given openly, 
and with no control whatever. After a levitation in the 
second act, she turned exactly sideways, and pointed to a 
place on the left cabinet curtain just in a line with her eyes, 
at the same time crying out “look!” and then there was a 
gentle ripple of the black, thin cloth. I put my head well 
forward, until it was within two feet, or even less, of 
Fusapia’s head, and I distinctly saw her blow the curtains. 
She has a method of controlling her lips so that she can 
blow from the side of her mouth without distorting her face, 
or making the effort very apparent. I saw this three times. 
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I think that others, who have occupied the only seat where 
this trick can be detected, have missed it because they have 
looked at the place on the curtain pointed to by the out- 
stretched finger, and that is the way the stage conjurer fre- 
quently misleads even very large audiences. 

The principal curtain bulgings were produced by slap- 
ping the curtain from the inside with the free left hand, as I 
ascertained by seeing part of her arm in motion, against the 
light wall background which had not been covered with 
black. Eusapia evidently can’t do much without black! 
And there are more blacks than one, by which I mean that 
any subterfuge which shuts off your view, or renders it 
hallucinatory is equivalent. 

Kellogg and I also saw that Eusapia kicked the left 
curtain, at the bottom, with her left foot, which sent a tremor 
all over the cloth. Rinn and Pyne, from their positions 
under our chairs saw it perfectly. While Eusapia was care- 
ful not to put my hand in her lap during this leg work, she 
did put Kellogg’s left hand there, taking care, however, to 
hold it. To eonvince him that her legs were inactive, she put 
his hand upon her two knees, then she slapped the curtain 
from the inside with her left hand, so that Sargent and I 
distinctly saw it, then after she shifted Kellogg’s hand to her 
right knee only, she again used her left leg. 

It will be seen from fhis report, I think, why Eusapia’s 
performances have seemed so inexplicable to persons who 
have only read the reports of others who have not detected 
causes. I myself, found it necessary to consider the use of 
complicated apparatus when trying to explain some of the 
things which believers have attempted to describe, but I now 
see that events have been transposed; things have been taken 
out of their settings, and impossible groupings have been 
formed. 

Kellogg, whose position did not always enable him to 
see Eusapia’s arm in motion, resorted to a very ingenious 
way of catching her. She had put his left arm around her 
neck, and had thrown her legs upon my lap, while professing 
to be in an abnormal mental condition. The lower end of the 
left curtain covered my corner of the table and Eusapia’s 
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left hand and my right hand were under the curtain, and 
after putting Kellogg’s arm around her neck, her right hand 
was also put under the curtain. She then removed her left 
hand and proceeded with the cabinet phenomena. Kellogg 
extended his fingers so as to touch Eusapia’s sleeve, though 
she didn’t know it, and in that way, he was able to detect the 
movements of her left arm. 

Even stenographic reports, intended to prevent mis- 
groupings, are largely worthless if vital points have been 
omitted. And the chief difficulty with the favorable Pal- 
ladino reports is that vital points have been omitted. 
Tables do not move unless .omething moves them, and when 
the causes of such movements have :not been discovered, 
and consequently not included in the report, the report is 
imperfect at the very place where perfection is essential. 

The only way that a magician can successfully perform a 
trick is by preventing the spectators from seeing a part of 
his performance, and if he has succeeded, who can give a 
correct account of what happened? 

Are we to be told that others have witnessed similar phe- 
nomena which can not be explained by the methods actually 
detected by us? Very well then, neither could Davey perform 
the slate-writing feats which others tell us that he did, and it 
is fortunate for us, thanks to the late Dr. Hodgson and others, 
that records of the Davey experiments are before us. 

With one of Eusapia’s hands free, it is needless to say 
much about the “spirit hands” which are seen, one at a time, 
within reaching distance of Eusapia herself. And even 
though they were seen further away, it wouldn’t prove very 
much, because she might occasionally use an artificial hand 
on the end of a telescopic rod to throw us off the track. 
Messrs. Feilding, Baggally and Carrington, in their report, 
tell us that the mysterious hand had finger nails, and yet 
they had faith in the genuineness of the phenomenon. Most 
of us would draw the line at finger nails. 

The small table in the cabinet was upset by Eusapia, 
when she undertook to drag it out with her free left foot, 
and the instruments upon it fell to the floor. She then pulled 
it out with her foot, steadied it at the top with her left hand, 
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which clutched it from behind the curtain, and finally got 
it in an upright position so that she juggled it from where it 
fell to the top of the table where I sat, the curtain, as has 
been stated, concealing in a degree, the activities of her hand 
and foot. Rinn and Pyne, on the floor, saw all the foot work, 
but did not see that she steadied the table at the top with 
her hand, and it appeared to them to be an exhibition of toe 
balancing. 

During this “phenomenon,” Eusapia gradually shifted 
her position and throughout the entire evening Sargent was 
greatly interested in the way that she squirmed about in her 
chair, so that every position facilitated the fraudulent pro- 
duction of the accompanying phenomenon. 

The movement of the stool occurred when we were not 
controlling her at all, either foot or hand. She sat sideways, 
so as to exactly face the stool, then she openly picked up the 
lower centre corner of the black cabinet curtain and stretched 
it over to my corner of the séance table, which made a fence 
between her and the stool. The light was quite low. She 
then stretched out her left leg and with her toe, pushed the 
stool as far as she could, finally changing to her other leg, 
which gave her greater scope. From my position I could 
see the performance clearly enough to understand the 
method, while Rinn and Pyne had an actual view of the 
trick under the curtain. 

The phenomena began to slow up; it was getting late; 
our spies had been on the floor a long time, and were some- 
what exhausted. Eusapia began her wild gesticulations 
and talk, as though coming out of a strange dream. We 
bent over to shut off her view, though it was dark, and some- 
thing was done to indicate to our hidden watchers that they 
were to crawl out of the room and go upstairs, which was 
done successfully. Eusapia stood up; we pulled the table 
out of her way, and she staggered to the darkest place in the 
room, and dropped into a chair moaning, with her head down 
and her jaw resting upon her hand. 
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The Breeze From The Forehead. 


As some of the ladies approached her, she pointed con- 
tinually to a place on her forehead. Soon, various hands 
were held there and a breeze was felt. Kellogg was the 
first man versed in trickery to make an investigation, and 
after doing so, he came to me and said that she shot a cur- 
rent of air from her mouth upwards, just as a young girl 
expertly blows a stray lock of hair away that has fallen over 
her eyes. 

As Eusapia professed to be completely worn out, and 
actually looked like’ an object of pity, just then it seemed 
rather cruel to pester her much, and I suspect that over- 
sympathetic investigators have not been very thorough in 
trying to locate the source of the breeze. 

Professor Miller wanted her hair examined, and I pro- 
posed it, whereupon Eusapia at once agreed and one of the 
ladies proceeded to take it down. But when we saw that 
Eusapia was perfectly indifferent as to whether her hair 
came down or not, and that this was not feigned, and when 
we were convinced that Kellogg’s theory was right, we told 
the lady to abandon the search of the hair, and it was again 
done up. 

While the breeze was being felt, I went over to study 
the matter, but the others held their hands over Eusapia’s 
forehead so long that I was crowded out, so I put my hand 
midway between her forehead and her mouth and felt the 
breeze on the lower side of my hand. ‘That convinced .me 
that Kellogg was right, though possibly she has other 
methods. 

Not the least of the ridiculous things witnessed by our 
spies upon the floor, was the disagreement between Eusapia 
and her spirit-guide “John.” He rapped for less light (at 
a moment when more darkness would have facilitated trick- 
ery), but Eusapia indignantly said that she did not want less 
light, the effect being that the medium herself opposes du- 
bious conditions, and this little by-play has been regarded 
seriously by quite a number of sitters in the past. But it was 
Eusapia who wanted both, and the spirit “John” was noth- 
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ing more than noises made by striking the table leg with 
her foot. “ John” had his way and the light was lowered. 

I think that if those interested in the levitations will bear 
in mind that there are two sorts, they will not be confused in 
reading reports by persons who have not been able to detect 
trickery. All the complete levitations occurring in bright 
light are produced by one method comprising four shifts as 
follows: 1—Rocking the table from side to side. 2—Get- 
ting the toe under the table leg as it comes down during the 
rocking. 3—Forcing the table up with the toe while the 
heel rests upon the floor (though in one instance the foot 
was lifted in order to get a greater levitation). 4—And by 
steadying the table by pressing one hand upon the top directly 
over the table leg which rests upon the toe. The other 
levitations occur after the light is more or less reduced, and 
her feet, knees, abdomen and hands are freely used, the 
methods becoming more audacious as the light is decreased. 

Professor Miller had previously attended eight séances, 
some of them under the management of Mr. Carrington, 
and I asked Professor Miller if he had ever witnessed any- 
thing which could not be explained by the fraud which had 
been detected at this, his ninth séance, and he was very cer- 
tain that he had not. 

The ladies and gentlemen who stand back at Palladino 
séances, have very little chance to detect fraud, and most of 
the burden is upon the person who sits at Eusapia’s left. 
Only men like Kellogg and Sargent, who have had years of 
experience in professional conjuring, could have done so well 
in their positions. It must be apparent, then, that with spec- 
tators placed at such disadvantage, very few persons could 
be expected to entirely fathom the mystery. That is one 
reason why Eusapia has withstood the numerous partial 
exposures through which she has passed. Even the evidence 
secured by those at the table is partly circumstantial, and is 
only made complete by the men who were on the floor. 

In the Feilding-Baggally-Carrington report one gets the 
idea in some places, that Eusapia and her controllers joined 
hands in such a way that the controllers could not only feel, 
but could actually see in the bright light, that Eusapia did 
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not get her hand away. Let me quote an instance: “It is 
unquestionable that her skill in effecting this substitution (of 
hands) is so great, that in poor conditions of light, it is 
practically impossible to rely upon mere tactile sensations to 
determine whether she has resorted to it or not.” 

At the two séances when I was present, and at eight 
others when Professor Miller was present, it was noticed 
that there was no way other than “ mere tactile sensations,” 
offered to the investigators by Eusapia, to determine whether 
she got her hand away or not. It is true that we had other 
ways, such as seeing her arm against the light wall, but these 
opportunities for detecting fraud were not sanctioned by 
Eusapia. 

All of the hand substitutions were done when our hands 
were in her lap, or when they were under the black opaque 
curtain. It must be very apparent then, that in spite of 
good light, we were as badly handicapped as though there 
had been no light. If Messrs. Feilding, Baggally and Car- 
rington permitted Eusapia to hold their hands under a cover, 
it does not appear to me that they have always properly re- 
corded that fact when they have put a bright light forward 
as proof that the hand substitution would have been prac- 
tically impossible. 

At our séances, part of Eusapia’s trickery was given 
when her hands were seen, and at such times, no one was 
asked to control her hands. But when she secretly used her 
hands, she did not permit us to see them, and that is why 
she offered the “ tactile sensations.” 

I suspect that at the F. B. C. séances, as at ours, Eusapia 
always had her hands under a cover when she secretly used 
them, and that no amount of ordinary light would have en- 
abled them to see through an opaque cover. I further sus- 
pect that some of Eusapia’s feats were given when F. B. and 
C. had nothing better than “ mere tactile sensations ” to guide 
them in arriving at their conclusion of genuineness, though 
they themselves admit that they were practically incapable 
of detecting fraud under such conditions! 
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Fraud Not Permitted. 


Knowing, as we did, that some of those who accept 
Eusapia as a genuine medium, would dismiss our report on 
the ground that we had not excluded opportunities for 
trickery, she was re-engaged for the next Sunday evening. 

Sargent, Kellogg and I met Professor Miller at the Fac- 
ulty Club of Columbia University, and after a brief dis- 
cussion, it was decided that Eusapia should be permitted to 
proceed in her regular way, and that we should submit to 
the conditions imposed upon us by her. ‘Then, at a signal 
from Professor Miller, Professor Jastrow should ask Kellogg 
and myself if we were doing the best we could to check 
trickery, after which Kellogg and I were to gradually elim- 
inate opportunities for deception, though we were to be 
very careful not to be otherwise than exceedingly gentle. 
We wanted Eusapia’s own confession that conditions were 
favorable, and we wanted enough phenomena under her own 
conditions to make such confession apparently true, be- 
lieving that no excuse could be resorted to if she failed to 
produce phenomena later. 

Professor Miller believed that Eusapia would at once 
want Kellogg and myself removed if we took the initiative, 
but if she supposed that we were simply obeying Professor 
Jastrow, we stood a better chance to act as her controllers. 

After an abundance of phenomena, and while they were 
at their height, the signal was given, and we commenced to 
make certain that Eusapia’s hands and feet were exactly 
where she pretended. There was a marked deterioration 
in the manifestations. When she commenced to slip her 
hands away, we replaced them; when she twisted her foot 
around and attempted to remove the other, we, in the most 
kindly way possible, rectified the matter. 

For a time, Eusapia paid no attention to the pains we 
were taking to check her regular trickery, and tried to en- 
tertain us with slight movements of the table and raps, while 
her hands were upon the table but she could go no further. 
Her performance had simmered down to nothing. Finally 
she gave vent to her feelings; her embarrassment was very 
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great; crossing her bosom with her arms, and then holding 
them heavenward, she wailed and nearly wept. After a 
time she lost self control, and in very rapid Italian, yelled so 
loud that the noise was heard in the street. This excited 
the woman friend who came with her, and she too set up a 
most dismal howl. For a time, I think that Professor Lord 
regretted that he had permitted the séance to take place in 
his house; and yet we had done absolutely nothing to war- 
rant any such exhibition, upon the assumption that Eusapia 
can produce genuine phenomena when properly restrained. 
Eusapia herself realized that she had been trapped, that was 
all. 

During one of the earlier moments, when she did not 
know which way to turn in order to beat us, she made the 
ridiculous proposal that we should content ourselves with 
examinations after the phenomena, but Mr. Livingston, our 
interpreter, explained to her that we preferred to know 
where her hands and feet were during each phenomenon and 
not after, and Eusapia herself acted as though she saw the 
folly of her own proposal. 

At another time, she wanted us to tie her ankles to the 
chair rung, just as she had done at the previous séance, but 
Kellogg, Sargent, and I objected. One of the scientists 
wanted to debate the question of tying with us, but Professor 
Miller and Professor Jastrow took the position that inasmuch 
as Kellogg and I were controlling Eusapia perfectly and in 
the way that she usually allows the holding of hands and feet, 
that nothing could be gained by making a change. We also 
knew that operating under various rope ties was practiced in 
concert halls and museums, and was worse than useless un- 
less very stringent methods were employed. The reports 
that we have seen indicate that from three to six inches of 
slack must be granted, and that other things must be done 
with the rope. 

She frequently called for less light, and kept working her 
chair backward until she was partly in the cabinet. Those 
of us at the table had to constantly move our chairs in order 
to occupy our relative positions. 

When the medium saw that her best efforts at imposture, 
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one after another failed, she in utter despair got up and 
left the table. Quickly realizing, however, that this was 
practically an acknowledgment of defeat, she said that she 
would proceed with the séance, and a few moments later we 
were again around the table. 

Her entire plan, from then on consisted of various at- 
tempts to divert our attention, but she did not succeed, and, 
after a tedious drag, again left the table for good, and went 
to a seat in the darkest place in the room, looking com- 
pletely crushed and dejected. 

Two or three persons at a time gathered about her, and 
held their hands over her forehead. A ray of hope entered 
her soul, and she evidently thought that she might redeem 
herself with the breeze phenomenon. Kellogg again made 
careful observations, but further discovered that Eusapia 
could not talk and produce the breeze at the same time, and 
that she would not permit him to place his hand over her 
mouth in a satisfactory manner. If she has other ways of 
performing this feat, she gave us no evidence of it. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF FACTS. 
By James H. Hyslop. 


The kind of illusion that exists regarding the explanation 
of various facts is the despair of the critical mind, and as this 
illusion in psychic research is complicated with so many in- 
fluences tending to disregard scientific method it may be well 
to examine this question with some care. 

The conceptions expressed by explanation are rather com- 
plex, when we take into account all the situations implied by 
it. There are so many kinds of explanation. Causes, condi- 
tions, purposes probably exhaust them, but these represent 
very different functions in explanation. In general, explana- 
tion is simply a mode of satisfying our curiosity or wonder 
about a fact by indicating either how it came to pass or why 
we may regard it as a familiar event. But in some cases we 
mean by it the active agent or cause that produces the event: 
in others we mean the conditions under which it happens to 
occur, and which may include the active cause as one of them. 
In still others we use the term to denote the meaning which 
makes a fact appear rational, that is, a reasonable part of an 
organic whole making it appear as if designed or similar to 
designed facts. In all these we are dealing with some sort 
of antecedent or consequent fact that, whether supposed or 
proved, is a part of an ordered whole. When we come to 
look for the specific facts that fit each situation in explaining 
events we are apt to fix upon such as please our fancy or may 
have more or less remote connections with the fundamental 
principle that scientific method may follow. Hence it is here 
that the intelligent mind will always be on the alert for con- 
formity to a strict rule. Too often, however, the man who 
explains is influenced by some prejudice in the choice of an 
explanation, and that prejudice may be a good one or a bad 
one, as prejudice in its widest sense is only the predisposition 
established by previous knowledge. All that any man can do 
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is to judge facts by experience and he can be criticized only 
when he insists wilfully upon ignoring the claims of other 
experience for some sort of recognition. The one restriction 
to be placed upon his liberties in the selection of explanatory 
agencies is that their exact fitness for the purpose in the con- 
crete case be examined and sustained. But no one can be al- 
lowed to select distant analogies for his theory when more 
appropriate facts can be obtained. It is permissible to adjust 
any fact to previous experience, but any other person has 
the right to challenge the result until it can evidentially sus- 
tain its claim to the proper fitness to the situation. 

So much for the most general principles. What we are 
interested here to discuss is the use of explanation in psychic 
phenomena. But we cannot make the special question clear 
without examining the fundamental ideas and assumptions 
involved in all cases of explanation, and this requires a care- 
ful analysis of its meaning and applications. 

The situation which provokes the human mind to ask for 
an explanation is simply some event which we think could 
not occur of itself. We generally ask for it or feel incited 
thereto by the novelty of some fact, or its unexpected occur- 
rence. Of course the same right to ask for explanation exists 
in connection with familiar facts, but we usually allow these 
to pass by in our experience without displaying any special 
interest or excitement about them. It is the new that usually 
evokes our inquiry for explanation, or illustrates more clearly 
what we mean by it and the need of it under the circum- 
stances, tho the same question can arise regarding any event 
whatsoever, familiar or unfamiliar. We express this demand 
by the question “ Why?” ‘That is, “ Why does this occur?” 
“What is the cause of this event?’ We do not ask the 
question in connection with events with whose causes we are 
already familiar. We are supposed to be fully acquainted 
with these or with the regularity of their occurrence inde- 
pendently of their causes, and so we display no special curi- 
osity about them, except when prompted to take a scientific 
attitude toward their occurrence. But if anything occurs 
that appears new to our experience we ask at once, “ How do 
you explain that?” “ What caused that?” ete. Our natural 
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assumption is that it did not occur of itself and that there is 
something additional to the familiar order and if it be found 
we relapse into the sense of satisfaction. This is the reason 
that Plato and the Greeks said that philosophy was the 
daughter of Thaumas, that wisdom or knowledge was the 
child of wonder. Wonder arises in connection with the un- 
familiar or mysterious, which the unfamiliar is. The same 
curiosity may arise in connection with the familiar when we 
interrogate ourselves as to the right to investigate and ex- 
plain the unfamiliar. But it is in connection with the latter 
that we see the clearest illustration of the suit for explana- 
tions. ‘The situation illustrates the incident of change, which 
is always the chief incitement to ask for causes. An order of 
things which did not contain a change of any kind would 
either not prompt us to explain it or we would not be prac- 
tically interested in seeking an explanation. Hence it is 
change that primarily interests us when seeking causes, as we 
have to adjust our own life and action to this liability and we 
desire to know how we can reckon with the antecedents of 
the change, whether we are to expect it as a regular or as an 
accidental phenomenon. 

Some equivocation has to be admitted in the conception of 
explanation. In common parlance it denotes little or noth- 
ing more than the removal of mystery or wonder. In all 
such cases it is effected only by finding some connection with 
the existing body of beliefs, some harmony with that which 
we accept without wondering. Such explanation is accom- 
plished either by classification or causification, only that the 
class or the cause is a familiar one. It must be admitted, 
however, that to limit explanation to an exact exemplification 
of the familiar is to shut out the admission of new facts, and it 
is new facts which call for new explanations. The apparent 
dilemma is clear here. On the one hand, explanation seems 
to call for consistency with the known and on the other it 
seems to call for a variation from it. The reason for this is 
the fact that explanation is usually connected with the unifica- 
tion of nature and not the causal reference of events. Causal 
reference or explication may not require unification at all, 
while classification does. Causal reference involves only the 
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discovery of a necessary connection between two things 
whether they are alike in kind or not. Juxtaposition in time 
and space and dependence for existence of the consequent 
upon the antecedent or concomitant are the essential charac- 
teristics of causal reference, but they are not necessary to 
classification, and as “ explanation” does duty for both ideas 
it gives rise to equivocations in our modes of thinking. To 
indicate the fact .which is responsible for the occurrence of 
another is one thing and to indicate that this same fact be- 
longs to a class which may not be superficially evident is an- 
other and different thing. Yet both are regarded as explana- 
tion and only because they both imply that the given fact is 
connected with the existent reality and is a part of it, whether 
like the familiar or not. 

But as the mind seeks the largest possible unity in the 
order of events and because experience demonstrates that not 
every event is causally related to any antecedent we please 
and that not every fact can be classified with every other, we 
limit the causes which can be used in the explanation of any 
given fact. We expect of a cause that it shall show some 
consistent relation to the event which may be associated with 
it. We would not explain the growth of trees by lightning, 
or the tides by the force of adhesion, or the flow of a river by 
the winds. We have some definite standard, even tho it be 
nothing but ordinary experience, by which we determine the 
application of causal ideas. This definite standard takes ac- 
count of the uniformity of connection between a given ante- 
cedent and a given consequent, and it does not suffice to con- 
jure up any imaginable agency we please, even tho it be one 
of the concomitants of the phenomenon. It must be a con- 
stant one with the variation of others, if it lays any claim to 
causal efficiency. Besides the causal agent assumed must 
not be merely descriptive of the fact to be explained. It must 
be more. For instance, “ Odic force” explained nothing. 
The general concept of “force ’’ was familiar, in so far as it 
denoted what we assume or define in mechanics. But the 
qualification “ odic”” only implied some unknown character- 
istic which prevented it from explaining anything, because 
“ odic ” meant nothing that was known to be causal in other 
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connections. As long as the fact to be explained is wholly 
new such causes as “ odic force”’ must be wholly new, when 
our usual explanations apply known agencies, even tho we 
have to attribute to them powers which were not apparent 
before. Now “ odic force” was and is not anything that is 
known apart from the facts which it is sought to explain, and 
hence could only repeat in mysterious terms the very fact 
which it was supposed to explain. 

One reason that we have so much trouble at this point is 
the habit in many people of refusing to accept facts until ex- 
plained. ‘This procedure is a legitimate method of determin- 
ing the unity of things, but is not legitimate for determining 
the acceptance of facts. Nothing can be explained until it is 
admitted, and if we refuse to believe facts until we can ex- 
plain them we shall have nothing to explain. All that ex- 
planation does is to give greater unity in the order of events 
than would otherwise be the case. It does not decide what 
shall be believed and what not. Explanation is not evidence 
of phenomena. It determines the ratio of expectation and 
the ground of occurrence. 

In seeking an explanation of any event, therefore, we are 
asking for the fact or agent which enables us to understand 
why it should occur; that is, to determine the degree of ex- 
pectation that such events will occur when the same causes 
or conditions are present. If the event only happens of it- 
self, and is a wholly unfamiliar one we have no way of fore- 
casting its reoccurrence. It is merely casual, and we have 
no criterion for determining its probable or certain happen- 
ing again. We would not explain it. The explanation is 
referring it to some other fact which can produce it or make 
it-occur. That is, if a frost occurs and we find our plants 
killed we are in a position in the future to prevent a similar 
loss, if we have reason to believe that a frost is the cause. If 
we did not assume that a frost was the cause of the injury to 
the plants we should not take precautions against it. We 
might still be interested in the connection between frost and 
the killing of vegetation, whether we turned it to any prac- 
tical value or not, but usually the practical interest makes in- 
telligible why we usually seek to know the causes of things. 
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There are two general problems of the human mind in 
connection with events. The first is the nature of their an- 
tecedents and the second the nature of their consequents. 
Their antecedents include their causes and conditions, all the 
prior facts which enable us to say that the event depended 
upon them for their occurrence. The consequents include 
all the effects and their organic relation to each other which 
is sometimes expressed by their purpose. The first of these 
may be called their instigating, initial, or efficient cause and 
the latter is sometimes called their final cause. Technically 
the two kinds of explanation are called the aetiological and 
the teleological. But I cannot resort to technical phrase- 
ology here. I mention it only to show the link between our 
ordinary problem with the larger questions of philosophy and 
its method. What we require here is to know in common 
terms what kinds of explanation are general in regard to 
facts. These, as I have said, are the reason why events oc- 
cur at all and the reason why they concur to produce a single 
end or result. But in seeking what it is that makes the 
events occur we do not seek ends or purposes. We seek an- 
tecedents. But in the field of antecedents we observe two 
distinct classes of facts connected with explanation. They 
are conditions and causes. By causes we mean initiating or 
active agents: by conditions we mean associated facts that 
are as necessary to the result but that are not active causes 
of it. There is another way of considering both conditions, 
and causes, and this is to regard them both as causes in a 
wider sense, comprising active and passive causes or condi- 
tions. In defining the general conception of explanation we 
may so regard them, as it is a term that comprehends more 
than causes in its meaning, even tho the last analysis intends 
to identify the term with this. 


But in the preliminary ac- 
count of the matter it is necessary to distinguish between the 


two kinds of causes and conditions for the sake of better un- 
derstanding the nature and limits of explanation in concrete 
cases. That will be apparent when we come to discuss spe- 


cial illustrations. But in distinguishing the various elements 


that enter into explanation as a general conception we may 
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comprise them under the one head and this may be either 
cause or condition. 

Explanation, however, in common parlance often means 
something else than the facts which produce an event. It 
often denotes more than seeking or finding causes. Let me, 
then, repeat and summarize what we have been saying. There 
are in fact two kinds of explanation. They may be called 
classification and causal reference, or classification and causifica- 
tion. This isa most important circumstance to keep in mind. 
Classification is referring an incident or event to the type 
which makes it one of aclass. It is merely the process of dis- 
covering the familiar or the relation of an incident to experi- 
ence. Causal reference means the relation of a fact to an in- 
stigating agent or action which brings it about. Classification 
does not indicate this, except so far as it has already been de- 
termined previously for the class. Hence merely to classify a 
fact is only to describe it or to indicate the qualities which 
enables us to assign it a place in a system of similar events. 
If they have not been accounted for by some cause they are 
not “explained ”’ at all in the causal sense. 

This means that we have two general kinds of explanation 
within the limits of antecedents, causal explanation and class- 
ificatory explanation, if the latter phrase may be used at all, 
and it can be used if we only admit that it does not exclude 
causal explanation from consideration. They are both means 
of satisfying our curiosity or of removing our wonder. One 
of them shows that the fact or event had a beginning under 
certain causes or conditions and the other shows that it is 
connected with a familiar system of facts. They are wholly 
different or distinct processes, but get their relation to ex- 
planation by the fact that causal reference lies at the basis of 
both. When we are not satisfied with classification we may 
ask for the causal agent lying at the basis of the events so as- 
sociated, and hence explanation always and ultimately runs 
back to this causification, and classification only serves to re- 
move the impression that causal agency must always be new. 
If we show that a fact is a part of the established order of 
events we do not seek new causes, and we usually regard this 
as an explanation of the event. Not that we regard the as- 
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signment of its place in a class as its cause in the sense of 
bringing it into existence, but that it is not a new phenome- 
non and hence does not require us to seek its cause outside 
the familiar or the previous experience. For most events 
this is a satisfactory explanation, tho it does not meet all the 
demands of the philosopher. 

There is a vantage ground for the critic of physical science 
and its boasted explanations which the scientific man does 
not always recall to himself when offering glib explanations 
of things. We are in the habit of assuming that a “natural” 
explanation of facts is perfectly conclusive and that any other 
is not an explanation at all. We appeal to “nature” with a 
capital “N” with a feeling of great consolation and triumph. 
If we find some antecedent event that we had not at first seen 
when seeking to understand a given phenomenon our fears 
or wonder are immediately calmed and we say the thing is 
“explained.”’ In the physical sciences the inquirer rests 
satisfied when he gets some law of occurrence or elements 
to which he can trace the fact. He usually delights in ap- 
peals to atoms, ions, electrons, etc., which are ultimates 
behind things that we think it blasphemy (scientific) to ques- 
tion. But the fact is that physicists of the wiser sort are 
rapidly coming to the conclusion of men like a writer in 
Hibbert’s Journal who says that all this talk about atoms, ions, 
electrons, corpuscles, etc., is sheer metaphysics and imag- 
ination. ‘They are convenient terms for evading a confession 
of ignorance and making the plebs think we know all about 
it. What we really know and all we know is the uniformity 
of coexistence and sequence, and causes either mean nothing 
else or they are not found in physical phenomena at all. It 
is true that causality implies initiation of events, and in 
physical science we never reach the initiating cause, but 
only another event or phenomenon requiring a similar ex- 
planation to the one which we like to think we have ex- 
plained. “Nature,” which we think explains so much, is 
the thing to be explained and is the great mystery. It is 
very useful to frighten away bugaboos which the scientists 
find in anything that they cannot see or weigh, and when 
they get by themselves they have to smile with each other 
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when using the term for the excellent service it gives in 
laying ghosts of all kinds. “Laws” of “nature” are only 
names for the regularity of events, not for causes of any kind 
and we like to deceive ourselves and others by talking about 
them to conceal our ignorance or to evade disagreeable 
questions. 

If I could resort to technical phraseology I would say 
that physical science never gets beyond the nomology of 
phenomena, the uniformity of the connections and conditions 
of events. If it were not for the doctrine of inertia we 
might get the aetiology of them, that is, the causes that 
satisfy us as to their origin, the point in time and space 
beyond which we do not seek for causes. Then we should 
seek for their teleology, or the rationale of their being what 
they are. But I cannot go into these questions. I desire 
only to call attention to the limitations under which the 
study of “nature” exists and that much which passes for 
explanation is not this in the ultimately satisfying sense at 
all. 

Of course this does not affect the issue of this paper 
which is the question of fitness to allay curiosity and aid 
practical life. For these “explanations” need not be aeti- 
ological or teleological, at least in the narrower field of 
human interest. But it is just as well to note in passing that 
in its explanations physical science often evades the real 
questions which the inquiring intellect asks. In substituting 
the term “nature” for God it uses all the categories of ex- 
planation implied by the latter while denying the legitmacy 
of their use. Its use of them, however, is not intended. It 
tacitly assumes the impotency of the human mind to discover 
the fallacy lying in its question-begging epithets and when 
it has only stated a fact or a law that marks the limits of 
human knowledge it goes away satisfied that it has solved all 
the mysteries of the world. It may be that we cannot get 
any ultimate principles of explanation such as some seek, 
but that is no reason for pretending that we have them when 
we have found the law of events. Our business is to in- 
terrogate ourselves as to just what we mean by the 
abstractions which summarize the mass of our knowledge 
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and capitalize it for silencing inquiries by the illusion of an 
explanation. 

This, however, is a position that concerns us only as 
students of ultimate problems and affords us a right to apply 
scepticism where science, in the name of scepticism, invokes 
faith, tho the faith is barren and when subjected to analysis 
is faith in the authority of the men who never interrogates 
his conception of “Nature.” 

I have dealt in general principles, perhaps even technical 
ones with a very abstract import, assuming that readers are 
familiar with scientific procedure. But I shall take up the 
whole mental process of explanation and from it deduce all 
that we lay down about proper methods of theoretical ex- 
planations. 

Suppose I am sitting in my study and the window pane is 
suddenly broken into pieces, and that I do not see the event 
occur. I have used the study for years and no such event has 
occurred in this time. My first query is “ What did this?” 
[ begin to look around for the cause. That is, I seek to 
know what agency broke the glass. If the pane had been ac- 
customed to break every twenty-four hours the event would 
not excite any curiosity, even tho I had never found a cause 
for it. Familiarity with the facts would make me disregard 
the question of causes, especially if this knowledge had no 
practical importance to me. My regular life is not inter- 
fered with by the event and there may be no special reason 
apart from the scientific one for ascertaining the initiating 
cause in such a phenomenon. But when the event is an ex- 
ception to my normal experience I am startled by it and ask 
for the reason. My normal experience is that panes of glass 
remain intact and uninjured unless some special circumstance 
arises to change the regular order of things, and when this 
interruption of my normal experience occurs I at once inquire 
for the facts which will “ explain” the event. That is, I in- 
quire for the antecedent event or thing that was instrumental 
in producing the effect or casualty observed. 

If I did not see the object or catise that broke the glass I 
have to look about for the near or remote fact that makes the 
incident intelligible. But suppose for the moment that I saw 
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a stone crash through the window. I should at once accept 
this object as the “cause,” tho I might not and would not 
think that it had done this of its own volition. I should at 
once seek to find a remoter “ cause”’ which put the stone in 
motion. I would not seek any such remoter “ cause,” how- 
ever, if the stone were a conscious agent or could give rise to 
its own motion. It is the doctrine of inertia, the belief that 
my uniform experience shows that material bodies cannot 
move themselves that prompts me to inquire for remoter 
causes. For this reason I seek a remoter agent in the case, 
while recognizing that at least a part of the series of events 
has been “explained” by the movement of the stone. And 
by “explained” we can only mean that the event did not 
occur of itself. If the window pane had been accustomed, as 
I have already remarked, to break every twenty-four hours of 
itself, | would not seek for any “ explanation ” outside itself. 
But it is the assumption that material events cannot occur of 
themselves, that the inertia of matter stands in the way of 
supposing spontaneous action on the part of the glass, which 
turns me elsewhere for the “ explanation” or cause, and so 
long as I have to suppose that any discoverable antecedent to 
the event could not act of itself I seek something else for the 
cause. But if I have not seen the stone crash through the 
window I seek for some immediate or remote antecedent 
which I can believe to have been the cause. 

Complications arise when we seek this further antecedent. 
Suppose that I find the stone to have been thrown by a boy. 
I no longer am satisfied with the mere fact that the stone 
was the nearer cause of the event. I regard the act of the 
boy as the most important incident in the series of events. 
Whatever I may think of the stone in the case I think and 
speak of the boy as the cause and the reason for this is that 
the action leading to the result began with him. He is the 
initiating agent in the phenomenon. If I find that the stone 
had bounced from a cliff or had fallen in some way on the 
window I should be satisfied with that, except that I would 
seek for some other event to account for its motion or fall. 
It might be that it had been disturbed by the wind or some 
accidental influence of gravity in its position of rest and so 
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put into motion. But whatever I should find I would be sat- 
isfied with the facts that showed how its rest had been dis- 
turbed and how the action had been initiated. The phenom- 
enon has been “ explained” for us. It is no longer an appar- 
ent exception to the order of experience. As I have already 
remarked, if the glass broke regularly, I would not seek for 
any such antecedent events, but as the event is unusual and 
involves a change of the old order I seek something to ac- 
count for it, and having found a familiar fact or agent con- 
nected with the result I feel that I do not have to assume or 
admit spontaneous action on the part of the glass or stone. 
I have found the event falling into the class of facts which are 
already known to be such as could be produced in that way. 

I have thus far dealt with illustrations that involve causal 
reference as representing the idea of explanation. Classifica- 
tion is not so easy to illustrate as it always involves at least 
a remote reference to causes, whether known or unknown. 
But I may take some instances which will indicate well 
enough how classification often satisfies curiosity. 

A man finds in the morning that the grass is wet. He is 
in a new country which he has not seen before. But he is 
familiar with rain as a cause of moisture on the grass. Hence 
he infers that it has rained during the night. He will be sur- 
prised or not according to the presence of other indications of 
the same cause or “ explanation.” If he finds the ground dry 
and not exhibiting other signs of rain he will naturally be per- 
plexed. But if not familiar with any other causes of moisture 
he must naturally think of rain as the familiar and possible 
cause. Yet the situation contradicts this supposition. He 
therefore goes to a friend and asks what it means. The friend 
replies that it is dew that he sees, not rain. The cause is not 
named or implied to the stranger by this account of the fact. 
It is only named as a familiar fact to the resident. The 
stranger may ask for the cause of this, if he is inclined to seek 
the explanation of what is not familiar to him. But he may 
also be satisfied with the statement that this is a uniform law 
of events in the locality concerned. Finding that moisture 
on the grass may occur without rain he may feel that his per- 
plexity has been removed and it would be removed by the 
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discovery that the anomalies he had supposed are perfectly 
consistent with the fact new to him. It is “explained” by 
the disappearance of anomaly, even tho we may desire to 
seek remoter causes for the facts. 

I find a peculiar flat stone of a quality which is not familiar 
to me in a particular locality. I am a stranger to the place. 
I am struck with its strangeness. It is pointed and triangular 
with a peculiar shape at the end representing the base of the 
triangle. I try to explain it by a complicated set of natural 
forces. My friend, however, quietly says it is an Indian 
arrow-head. He does not name any specific form of cause to 
account for its existence. J am familiar with the phenomena 
of arrow-heads, but I have in this instance failed to recognize 
the object. To be told that it is an Indian arrow-head is only 
to classify it, even tho it implies a well known set of causes. 
But my perplexity is removed by simply assigning the type of 
fact to which it belongs and without further inquiry. 

Another illustration may be still clearer. I see what I 
take to be mountains in a locality which I have always sup- 
posed to be free from them. On examination I find that they 
are only banks of clouds. I have thus “explained” the 
anomaly, tho I have not named any causalagent. The causal 
facts are there or are implied, but they are not specially in 
mind. The original perplexity and therefore phenomenon 
was the supposed existence of facts which were exceptional, 
but the recognition of clouds removed the perplexity and the 
phenomenon was “explained.” It was “explained” by 
classification with the known and familiar. 

Perhaps illustrations could be multiplied indefinitely, but 
I hope I have given sufficient of them to make clear what is 
implied by “explanation.” What I have to emphasize now 
is the fact of familiarity as fundamental to the explanation by 
classification and also that in setting up causal agencies we 
have also to recognize the same principle. The causes figur- 
ing in the examples are familiar facts or objects which com- 
mon experience has shown in other situations to accompany 
similar effects. Hence in both processes, classification and 
causification, we have to incorporate the familiar or previous 
experience to satisfy the mind. We shall find that even when 
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we set up new causes they do not seem to satisfy us until we 
find them in some way characterized by points of connection 
or the presence of qualities associated with previous experi- 
ence. Besides we have always to examine the fitness of the 
general concept to the concrete situation in estimating the 
case. But this aside for the moment, the most important fea- 
ture of the question is the idea that familiarity is fundamental 
to the conception of “explanation” that is complete. Until 
accordance with experience has been obtained the “ explana- 
tion ’’ can only be tentative and even tentative hypotheses, so 
far as they go, have to incorporate the familiar. 

Now for both familiarity and relevancy to the concrete in- 
cident or situation let me carry out the illustrations a little 
farther. I explained the broken window pane by the fall of a 
stone. I could as well have chosen a ball or other object. 
But I selected the fact or object that would be most familiar 
and that would represent the largest number of possibilities 
or probabilities in such cases. Suppose, however, I had 
maintained that the effect was due to the kick of a horse, or 
the dash of a bull’s horn. Now we know well enough that a 
kick from a horse or a mad impulse of a bull might well break 
a window pane, and we should have satisfied the general prin- 
ciple of explanation if we supposed them. But the right to 
suppose such a thing wil! depend on various circumstances 
not common to windows. While we can imagine the kick of 
a horse or the mad act of a bull breaking certain window 
panes, we should have to assume an extraordinary set of cir- 
cumstances to apply this hypothesis to a second story win- 
dow, no matter how familiar horse kicks and mad acts of 
bulls might be. Relevancy to the concrete situation is quite 
as important as familiarity, and there would be few cases in 
which any imaginary cases of horse kicking would explain 
such an incident as we have taken in the illustration. 

Now I think that I have indicated clearly enough that 
“explanation ” involves variously or associatively (1) causal 
reference, (2) classification, (3) familiarity or the known and 
(4) relevancy to the concrete case at hand. All scientific 
method has proceeded on this assumption and any deviation 
from it only leads t6 confusion. Let us examine the various 
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hypotheses that have been entertained from. time to time in 
“explanation” of certain psychic phenomena and see if 
scientific demands have been satisfied by them. 

I shall take first the theory that table tipping and similar 
physical phenomena are due to electricity or magnetism. 
This is an old theory, probably a survival of the universal ap- 
peal to animal magnetism in the last century to account for 
all the phenomena of life. It survived in many a writer as 
“vital fluids’ or “ animal spirits,” and was supposed to ex- 
plain much that had previously been referred to the direct 
action of Providence. We still observe the talk about elec- 
tricity and magnetism in connection with certain real or al- 
leged physical phenomena rather than admit the presence of 
discarnate agency. It may be that there is no reason to as- 
sume the existence of the latter. I am not implying in my 
remark that such a supposition is preferable. For all that I 
know electricity and magnetism, or forms of energy which 
are manifested in these, may be operative in much else than 
we have usually assumed. But while this may be true as a 
fact, it is something that has still to be proved and the alter- 
native hypothesis may also require still to have proof. I am 
not interested at present in the truth of either hypothesis, but 
in the question of fitness to “ explain ” the facts. 

Electricity and animal magnetism explain nothing in con- 
nection with physical phenomena of the kind under review. 
Magnetism is only a form of electricity and it is known in 
physics only in connection with the attraction and repulsion 
exhibited by an electric current on iron and steel, and slightly 
on platinum. Possibly it can be shown to affect a few other 
metals, but I find no mention of this in such books of physics 
as I have at my command. But we know that it does not af- 
fect wood or other materials in any sensible way. It neither 
attracts nor repels them to any such extent as to move them. 
A large magnet that will move a ton of iron will not move a 
shaving of wood. There is indeed no resemblance whatever 
between the energy that moves a table at a séance and the 
energy in a magnet moving a piece of iron, and unless there 
is an essential resemblance it is absolutely absurd to apply it 
to explain the phenomena. The use of it is only a reflex of 
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the last century when all sorts of quacks resorted to it with 
the hope of explaining the whole universe. Some thought 
they had found a “force” to displace the theories of theology, 
and even Humboldt, under the enthusiasm of the moment, 
wrote a book on it of which he was afterwards ashamed. It 
was “animal magnetism ” that the men of that time had in 
mind, but in so far as it was magnetism, as the experiment of 
Galvani showed, it was identified with electricity, and the 
term “animal” only served to distinguish it in a manner that 
either left no difference at all or made it wholly unrecogniz- 
able and hence an entirely new energy. To make it a new 
energy only proved the necessity of eschewing the use of the 
term magnetism or electricity. 

That it is a prejudice against theological modes of inter- 
pretation which prompts people to appeal to magnetism to 
explain table tipping, etc., is evident in this ignoring the irrel- 
evancy of the hypothesis. There is nothing in the energy 
assumed to distinguish it from spirit and there is nothing in 
the facts to suggest a resemblance to what we know of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. The hypothesis neither classifies nor 
explains. What prejudice may do in such situations is well 
illustrated by the theory of Voltaire when confronted by fos- 
sils in the Alps, which had been used to prove the truth of the 
biblical story of the deluge. He replied that the fossils were 
carried there by pilgrims. If he could have seen what geol- 
ogy has done to controvert theological views by admitting a 
very different view, Voltaire would have laughed at his pil- 
grim theory. But in the face of appearances that seem to 
confirm a theory which he did not like he resorted to a view 
far more absurd than the one he disputed. It is the same 
with theories of magnetism to account for table tipping. 

It was precisely this absurdity that led to the alternative 
explanation of such phenomena by unconscious muscular ac- 
tion. This theory had some relevance because it could rely 
upon the proved influence of the unconscious and the recog- 
nizable resemblance of the agency to what we were familiar 
with in normal muscular action. That theory may be pushed 
to explain complexities which it is not adequate to meet, but 
on the whole it is a rational difficulty in many a situation 
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where the ill-informed mind has insisted too hastily upon 
transcendental explanations. But animal or other magnet- 
ism and electricity are so absurd that it is strange people do 
not discover the manifest evidence of their prejudices and 
ignorance when they suggest it. 

This is so clear an instance of false explanation that I have 
dwelt upon it at some length. No intelligent person applies 
it to-day. It survives only in the classes that think a theory 
is not scientific unless it assumes a physical force at the basis 
of all things and denies the existence of spirit, even tho the 
latter easily and perfectly explains the facts. It may be that 
spirit is not a true hypothesis to explain anything, but as we 
know consciousness in the living it explains many things 
better than anything else, and in that function obtains the 
right of a working hypothesis in facts which show relevancy 
or evidence. It must be displaced, if it is not desirable, by 
further investigation and analysis. 

The theories of “ ectenic force,” “ fluidic arms,” “ emana- 
tions of substance from the organism of the medium,” “ pro- 
jection of the astral,” and similar hypotheses are little, if any 
better than animal magnetism. ‘They do not appeal to any- 
thing that is known. ‘There are no resemblances to known 
forms of energy, and as I have shown scientific procedure ab- 
solutely requires this. I do not deny the possibility of 
“ectenic force,” but I do not known what it is and hence I 
cannot tell what it can explain or whether it can explain any 
thing. To say that it explains only the facts in question is 
to admit or assume that it explains nothing and that it is 
only descriptive of the facts. Force we know, or think we 
know, in physical science as matter in motion and by it we 
explain certain mechanical results, but we do not explain by 
it in its simple mechanical form the various complex manifes- 
tations of physical phenomena. We have to assume chem- 
ical affinity for some of them, and certain actions in the or- 
ganic world, owing to their teleological character or evidence 
of intelligence, are referable to the will or consciousness, 
which, whatever of the mechanical there may be in connec- 
tion with it, betrays no clear evidence of what is known as 
“blind force.” But “ ectenic force” has all its meaning evis- 
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cerated by the qualifying term “ectenic.”” We are familiar 
with the idea of force, but we are mistaken if we suppose that 
we have appealed to the known by using the word “ ectenic,” 
as that directly assumes the new and unknown and it is the 
new fact that requires explanation. Inventing words does 
not explain the facts. It only fools the groundlings. If 
“ectenic force’? were something that was known in other 
than these perplexing phenomena and were perfectly familiar 
in normal experience it might be successfully applied to any 
phenomena that resembled the old and yet deviated in char- 
acter from them sufficiently to be regarded as new in certain 
aspects. We should then seek for subsidiary hypotheses to 
explain the unessential differences. ‘Thus we explain the dif- 
ference between the influence of magnetism upon steel and 
upon platinum by certain features in the constitution of plat- 
inum. Weare able to apply the same agency in the platinum 
because the phenomena agree in their essential character- 
istics, and differ only in degree, while we are familiar with 
the agency of magnetism in the loadstone and magnet. The 
novelty is not so great as to require an entirely new agent to 
account for the facts. It should be the same with all scien- 
tific hypotheses. 

“Ectenic force,” “astral projection,” etc., are pure in- 
ventions to get rid of spirit theories. I do not mean to imply 
that we should accept spirit hypotheses in their place. These 
may be absurd as “ectenic force”’’ and other invented the- 
ories. Many people do suppose spirits in situations where 
spirits are quite as absurd as “ectenic force.” They often 
think that spirits can explain anything and are as irrelevant 
in their hypotheses as any mad sceptical scientist can be with 
his mystifying phrases. It is probably this absurdity in spir- 
itistic hypotheses at times that drives away rational men 
from the recognition of what might belegitimate in that field. 
It is the explanation of everything by spirits that makes in- 
telligent men feel contemptuous. There is as much need of 
respecting relevancy in this doctrine as in others, and hence 
while complaining that believers in “ ectenic force ” disregard 
relevancy I am not trying to exempt spiritists from the same 
accusation at times. What both sides need to learn is hu- 
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mility in the proposal and defense of hypotheses. That is, 
they need to frankly recognize when they do not know. It 
is far better to admit that we do not know the explanation of 
various phenomena than to attempt the explanation by “ ec- 
tenic force,” and congeners of that theory. They are only 
names for our ignorance when we interrogate their meaning, 
and we may as well admit the fact instead of allowing our- 
selves to be discovered duping the public by high-sounding 
words. Some day we may know what we mean by “ ectenic 
force,” but at present we are only affecting knowledge by it 
and allied phrases. 

Every hypothesis must embody two fundamental require- 
ments. ‘There must be first something known previously in 
other types of experience involving certain resemblances to 
the present situation, and secondly consistency with all the 
details, even tho it does not explain all of them. There is no 
reason to entertain any hypothesis which does not fulfil these 
two conditions. It may apply to other phenomena or other 
situations, but unless it shows relevancy to all details, at least 
as consistent with them, it cannot be admitted. Nothing is 
clearer than the fact that “ectenic force” and its allied hy- 
potheses explain absolutely nothing. They are only equiv- 
ocal terms for the facts to be explained and only create con- 
fusion instead of illumination. It is impossible to refute 
them because no one can tell what they mean. They silence 
objection only as Dr. Johnson’s calling the old fish-woman an 
isosceles triangle silenced her abuse of him, because she did 
not understand its meaning well enough to distinguish it 
from acurse. It may sound very learned, but it means igno- 
rance, and unless we admit this fact and the origin of it in 
the hesitation to admit hypotheses which actually explain, 
tho they are not respectable among sceptics, we are sure only 
to postpone the day of judgment for illusions. This will be 
just as true of spiritistic theories outside their actual applica- 
tion as of others, and hence the criticism is only a demand 
for honest thinking in the field of science. 

Let us examine briefly each requirement of a legitimate 
hypothesis. The first is that it shall embody known facts or 
causal agencies. Take first Copernican astronomy. The sup- 
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position that the earth moved about the sun instead of the sun 
about the earth was not wholly new in its conceptions. The 
new incident was merely the change of relation between sun 
and earth. The idea of revolution was a familiar one and in 
so far as the mere idea of circular motion was concerned one 
was as conceivable as the other. It was easy to construct 
from experience the possible application of the supposition to 
the special case. All that Copernicus had to do was to sat- 
isfy the human mind that the motion which it supposed of the 
sun about the earth would be the same to sense experience as 
that which he supposed to be the real fact and after that the 
only thing that remained was to show that certain observed 
anomalies were better explained by his theory than by the 
Ptolemaic. The telescope of Gilileo showed clearly how 
these anomalies were best explained by the Copernican con- 
ception. But the main point is that the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the hypothesis represent what we already knew 
about the relation of artificially arranged bodies on this earth. 
That is, we could duplicate in parvo the very phenomena that 
Copernicus had to explain on the larger scale. 

Take again the Keplerian elliptical orbits of the planets. 
He supposed that they were ellipses instead of perfect circles. 
He set about making observations to prove it and succeeded, 
but the application of them at the beginning was suggested 
by what we already knew of the relation of certain observed 
points to elliptical curves. The phenomena could be repre- 
sented in actual experience under different circumstances. 
The same thing can be illustrated by Newton’s theory of 
gravitation. He did not invent a new force when he pro- 
pounded his theory of universal gravitation. He only ex- 
tended in space what every one recognized as actually preva- 
lent within the limits of the earth’s attraction upon falling 
bodies. He knew the phenomena of magnetism and the fact 
of attraction there. Terrestrial attraction upon falling bodies 
was only a similar idea applied to a slightly different set of 
conditions. Hence he only extended the known when he 
made the gravitation universal. He invented nothing and 
appealed to nothing unknown. 


Geology illustrates its hypotheses of the formation of the 
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strata of the earth’s surface by demonstrable facts in the lab- 
oratory. Petrifaction, for instance, on a small scale is well 
known in human experience, and we have only to conceive 
its operations extended in time and space to account for 
much that we have not actually witnessed. So the case might 
be extended throughout the whole field of science. 

Now “ ectenic force,” “ fluidic arms,” etc., do not conform 
to any such rules. They are descriptive not explanatory 
terms. It is the same with telepathy, clairvoyance, premoni- 
tion, and many other psychic terms. We might possibly in- 
clude in these automatism, trance, secondary personality, and 
the subconscious generally. But I shall not enter into any 
discussion of these special fields. It will suffice to have in- 
sisted that many of the fundamental terms of psychic re- 
searchers, which are supposed to be explanatory, are merely 
descriptive. They are not explanatory because they do not 
represent well known causal agents. 

The second requirement of a legitimate hypothesis was 
that it should be consistent with details. It may not require 
to directly explain all of them. Subsidiary suppositions may 
be necessary, but the main hypothesis must be consistent with 
these details and with the adjunct suppositions. For in- 
stance the Ptolemaic system was not consistent with the ob- 
served phases of Venus: the Copernican system was consist- 
ent with them. Voltaire’s theory of the fossils in the Alps 
was inconsistent with the place and quantity of them. The 
geological theory was consistent with the facts and chemistry 
furnished the adjunctive suppositions. Unconscious muscu- 
lar action consists with the manner of moving tables so often 
that the failure of the sitters to observe the fact does not tell 
against it. But such an hypothesis would not apply to the 
situation where the table arose when the hands only lightly 
touched the top. If the table tips toward the person holding 
his hand upon it we may easily assume that consciously or 
unconsciously the subject pulls the table in a way to make it 
tip. All the facts consist with this. But if it tips in the op- 
posite direction when the fingers only lightly touch the edge 
next the sitter it is not so easy to make the facts consist with 
unconscious muscular action. Fitness to the concrete situa- 
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tion is indispensable to all legitimate suppositions. Hence 
even tho we must always reckon with such hypotheses where 
contact is present, we are quite as much under obligation to 
see whether the exact situation conforms to what we know 
in the concrete of muscular agency. If the facts do not con- 
form to the supposition, we must admit our ignorance or re- 
sort to some other hypothesis. Animal magnetism must con- 
form to the demand that it represent essential resemblances 
to experiences elsewhere and be consistent with the details 
of the concrete case. It shows no such fitness to table tip- 
ping, and the same critical examination must apply to every 
hypothesis applied to a group of phenomena. 

If the principles here present be followed out by psychic 
researchers they will find that many theories now figuring 
in popular explanations are not legitimate. They are only 
subterfuges to escape the disagreeable. If they will only ad- 
mit their inability to explain the facts under the circum- 
stances they will be in a position to make progress with the 
subject. Otherwise the problem will only teem with incom- 
prehensible phrases. We shall not understand what we are 
doing unless we have some sense of humor about the appli- 
cation of theories. It is all very well to be cautious and there 
can hardly be any obligation that is stronger. But it is just 
as easy to be so cautious as to tolerate absurd hypotheses in 
the name of science, when we are only simulating a knowl- 
edge which we do not really have. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no indorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIRVOYANCE IN A 
DROWNING ACCIDENT AT BREWER, MAINE. 


Reported by Prof. H. N. Gardiner. 


Brewer, Maine, April 6th, 1908. 
My dear Prof. Gardiner,— 

I am herewith sending you the papers connected with the 
drowning case which I undertook to investigate for you. While 
they are not quite as complete as I had intended to make them, I 
think that, they cover the ground. I had hoped to add to them 

1. The statement of Miss Alma L. Higgins, chaperon, who 
saw the accident. 

2. The statement of Clifton Hall, who recovered the body of 
Winfield Brown, or of Alvah Saunders, who was working with 
him at the time. 

3. The statement of E. E. Hussey, the undertaker who pre- 
pared the body of young Parker for burial. 

4. Some statement from the medium or her husband. 

While these are not necessary to the chain of evidence they 
would have been good testimony and would have reinforced the 
other statements. Doubtless statements could now be procured 
from all of these; but I myself have been unable to follow the 
case and can hardly spend the time required to do it unless you 
feel that more evidence is needed. 

The enclosures are of two sorts: statements from those who 
have contributed information, and copies of letters written to 
some of those from whom I tried to get information but found 
only that I was following wrong clues. The case proved to be 
more complicated than I anticipated and I was at fi. t misdirected 
and spent much time upon wrong connections. Even now I have 
failed to discover the man who first told the story of the clairvoy- 
ance to the High School principal. I am told that he might be 
one of several; but as all of them are strangers to me, and as it 
would be very difficult to convince them that I could have any 
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legitimate reason to make an inquiry into the circumstances, I 
have hesitated about stirring the matter further. Mr. Sparks, 
who promised to speak to them about it if occasion offered, I have 
not seen for months; therefore I do not know whether he has 
learned anything from them or from the medium’s husband. He 
is a very busy man, the superintendent of the Public Works Com- 
pany, and I have not wished to intrude upon him at his office. 

The papers included are: 

1. Statement of Rev. Warren Morse, as to the facts about 
the accident and the recovery of the bodies. Mr. Morse knew 
nothing about the clairvoyant’s vision until I told him of it. 

2. A statement from Mrs. Charles W. Curtis, superintendent 
of schools at the time, stating that just before the bodies were 
recovered she spoke to Mr. Preston and learned from him that 
there had been a clairvoyant message and that he was going out 
to the pond to test it. 

3. The statement of Mr. Clifton Preston, the principal of the 
High School, as to the import of this message which he had re- 
ceived from some person unknown and was intending to act upon 
but had no need to, as, by the time he had reached the pond the 
bodies had been recovered and under conditions bearing out the 
clairvoyant’s vision. 

4. The statement of Mr. Henry T. Sparks to the effect that 
he himself heard the clairvoyant’s message. Though I myself 
prepared the paper for him to sign, I purposely made it brief 
(that it might not have to be rewritten on account of errors) and 
have appended a second paper with a fuller account of what Mr. 
Sparks told me. 

You will notice that Mr. Preston speaks of the medium as 
Mrs. Jordan. I have heard the same elsewhere, and you will find 
that I took pains to write to Mrs. Jordan, who disavows any recol- 
lection of being consulted. The explanation is that Mrs. Jordan 
is a professional medium and no doubt someone, possibly I my- 
self, suggested the name to Mr. Preston. Without doubt the 
man who told Mr. Preston the story was speaking of Mrs. Crocker 
and the confusion of names arose after that time. I understand 
that Mrs. Crocker is not a professional medium, though her 
powers are well known and she is sometimes consulted. When I 
tried to communicate with her I learned that she was in Cali- 
fornia for the winter and my letter brought no reply. She is 
described to me as being a lady of good character and ability, a 
Catholic married to a Protestant. I had fancied that the Romish 
church discouraged the cultivation of psychic powers, which is 
why I mention this detail. 

I have a very distant impression that Mrs. Curtis told me that 
it was just about four o’clock when she met Mr. Preston and he 
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told her “that a medium had been consulted” (but he did not 
say by whom) and that he intended to follow out the clues. She 
said that he seemed much encouraged by the prediction, and it 
was this conviction on his part which led to the supposition that 
it was he himself who had the consultation. I think I made 
that statement in one of my earlier letters. Lest this should 
seem to indicate that Mr. Preston is a credulous person and 
likely to be influenced in his recollections of the matter, I wish 
to state explicitly that, though impulsive, he is quite the opposite 
of credulous. But his very energy and decision of character 
would lead him to act with great promptitude, and if there were 
one possibility in a hundred that a medium could give aid in such 
a case he would, even though disbelieving in her, take the one 
chance. As a student at the Beaux Arts in Paris and as one of 
the first American teachers in Cuba, before he ever came to us 
here, Mr. Preston has had a wider experience than most young 
men and I think his statements are to be given their full weight. 
If he says that he recognized all the boys from the descriptions 
given by this unknown man, then be sure that he did do so. 

(Note this in direction of a premonition.) 

In connection with this I may perhaps be pardoned for adding 
something not wholly pertinent, yet interesting. On Saturday 
evening before this accident occurred, Mr. Preston came to make 
his parting call on me. It was his last term here; the next fall 
he was going to the “ Tech” to finish his course in architecture. 
In the course of our talk, when we were speaking of Paris, my 
boy Paul, then ten years old, asked some questions about the 
Morgue. Mr. Preston answered him very fully and seemed in- 
clined to dwell upon the subject. For some minutes they con- 
versed, while I sat wondering if it were wise to let the conversa- 
tion go on; but, reflecting that the boy had strong nerves and that 
his curiosity was not morbid, and also because I had confidence 
in Mr. Preston’s judgment, I let them discuss the matter without 
interruption. It seemed to me at the time as if Mr. Preston al- 
most forgot that he was talking with a mere child and was living 
over in memory scenes which he could not dismiss from his mind. 
Directly after this call upon me, he went in to see a neighbor, 
who told me afterwards how oppressed he seemed. “I can’t be 
easy in my mind until I see those children graduated,” he said to 
her. “They are good children and I have not the slightest cause to 
worry about them, but this week they are on my mind continu- 
ally.” Such was the tenor of his remark. Taken with the 
trend of his conversation at my house, and with his cheerful, de- 
cisive, energetic nature, it is interesting. 


The points which seem to me of particular interest are the 
following: 
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1. That the medium’s utterance was wholly spontaneous. 
No one consulted her; the place was most unsuited for such a 
trance—the dinner hour of a hotel. 

2. That there should have been Brewer people there. Old- 
town is on the opposite side of the river twelve miles from us and 
over eighteen from the scene of the accident which this lady most 
likely never had seen. 

3. That the report should have travelled here so quickly. 
Spoken at noon in Oldtown, it was reported here before four in 
the afternoon; the chances were greatly against this unless the 
unknown man came down on purpose. 

4. That there was such entire independence in the events. 
There is no electric communication with this lake, no possible 
means but foot, horse or bicycle, for news to travel to it; so that 
words spoken in Oldtown at noon could not have reached 
the lake before 2 o’clock, the hour when the sailboat was located, 
and they certainly did not reach it until after all the bodies had 
been recovered. The searchers were not, therefore, either before 
or afterwards, influenced by anything Mrs. Crocker said. 

5. That we have two accounts of Mrs. Crocker’s words by 
men who heard them, one preserved in Mr. Preston’s letter, the 
other Mr. Spark’s account to me, and the variations are the 
slightest. 

I have perhaps said more than is needed so far. Returning 
for a moment to the evidence which I have not collected, that 
mentioned in the beginning, I may say that the statement of Miss 
Higgins, the chaperon of the party, would probably be more in- 
teresting than valuable, because though she saw the accident it- 
self, she was not at hand at the time of the recovery of the bodies. 
Unless she had heard of the clairvoyant, I cannot see that she 
could do more than confirm Mr. Morse, who, on the other hand, 
was at the lake much of the time after the accident and knew as 
much about it as any one person. 

Mr. Hussey, the undertaker, could only have described in de- 
tail the extent of young Parker’s injuries. I do not know with 
what detail Mrs. Crocker described them, but from what Mr. 
Preston suppresses in his “etc.” I suppose that aside from the 
injury to his face, which every one knew of, there were others 
where the keel rested upon him, of which all mention was sup- 
pressed at the time. I have been told this on good authority, but 
I doubted if it were necessary to go as far into the matter in detail 
as Mr. Hussey would do. There is no question but the boat 
rested upon this boy’s body as Mrs. Crocker said. 

Clifton Hall, who was a dear friend of Brown’s and who re- 
covered Brown’s body, declares himself unable to give the details 
of depth, distance, etc., for which I asked. No doubt Mr. Alvah 
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Saunders, who is an expert woodman, trained in such matters, 
could do it. But a great deal of the time he is off in the woods, 
and I think I have not seen him to speak to since last summer. 

I have not quoted the newspapers. They could be consulted 
in the files, but I recollect that at the time they were not wholly 
correct and I did not see what they could add to the story since 
the chronology of it is not a subject of dispute and the witnesses 
whom I have consulted knew far more of the facts than any re- 
porter could have known. 

After you have looked over the materials you may see weak 
points init. Of course what I transmit is only a small portion of 
the work of investigation; but much that I heard was fragment- 
ary, or pure hearsay, merely going to show that the clairvoyancy 
is generally admitted here. 

Sincerely yours, 


FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 


23 Crafts Avenue, Northampton, Mass. 
April 8, 1908. 
Dear Hyslop,— 

I am sending you the records of a case of which I first heard 
last May. My correspondent wrote, under date of May 27, 1907, 
among other things that the search for the bodies had been made 
on the day of the drowning and the next day without success. 
“Then some one . . . . went to Oldtown to consult a local 
clairvoyant . . . not a professional . . . She told him 
just where to look for the boat; that three of the boys had swum 
and sunk at varying distances, and that the fourth was under the 
boat with the keel resting on his face. Her directions were fol- 
lowed at once and in half an hour they got the boat and found 
the first body, and soon after recovered all the others just as she 
had seen them. There can be no possible doubt of this case, 
everybody here knows it.” I quote this part of the letter because, 
as the documents show, there is no evidence that the recovery of 
the bodies was in any way facilitated by the clairvoyant, whose 
“vision ”’ is only shown to have preceded it; it is another illus- 
tration of the necessity of caution in reporting as fact what 
“everybody knows.” 

The essential facts in the case are the following :— 

1. Four school boys are drowned in a lake by the capsizing 
of a boat, which sinks, keel down. 

2. The next day the boat is raised and the bodies are recov- 
ered, two near where the boat sank, the others at varying dis- 
tances nearer the shore, to which those boys had tried to swim. 

3. One of the bodies found near where the boat rested on its 
keel was mutilated and the clothing worn filled with mud and 
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sand. ‘This was not the case as to the mutilation, nor to the same 
extent as to the mud and sand, with the rest; the indications are 
that, in this case, the boy was pinned down by the boat. 

4. Earlier in the day a woman in a neighboring town claimed 
to have a vision of the scene where the boat and the bodies rested 
in the water, and described it in a way which suggests at least a 
general correspondence, and in a few striking particulars, a more 
particular correspondence with the facts afterwards discovered. 

Assuming the facts to be as narrated, the alternative, I sup- 
pose, is clairvoyance or coincidence. There is nothing, I should 
say, so improbable in any of the events as they were found actu- 
ally to have occurred, that precisely precludes coincidence, even 
if we grant the automatism in the vision and utterances of the 
“ clairvoyant.” On the other hand, the case suggests how accu- 
rately reported cases of ‘this type would mould the evidence for 
supernormal knowledge. The weak point, to my mind, in almost 
all such cases is, that we do not have an accurate record of what 
the “clairvoyant” actually did say, a record made before the 
alleged correspondences were discovered. The best thing would 
be a stenographic report.. Altogether the case is less strong 
than the one recently reported to you by Prof. James, but I sent 
it for what it is worth. 

Yours sincerely, 


H. N. GARDINER. 


Mrs. Eckstorm’s letter accompanying the affidavits contain 
some interesting comments. The writing in pencil on the margin 
is mine. Mrs. Eckstorm, I may add, is a trained observer and 
has written books, embodying her observations of facts in nat- 


ural history and human character, of a high order of merit. She 
is one of our graduates. 


Statement of Rev. Warren Morse of the Facts. 


About the middle of the afternoon of Tuesday, June 12th, 
1906, the news came to Brewer of the drowning of some mem- 
bers of the graduating class of the High School. This graduating 
class had finished the work of the course and thirteen of them, 
with a teacher as chaperon, had gone in a hayrack to Hymes 
| Hines’s—Government map calls it “ Brewer "—F. H. E.] Pond 
for a day’s outing. The Baccalaureate Service had been held the 
Sunday evening previous at the Congregational church. The ex- 
ercises for graduation were to take place on Friday evening of 
the same week. On arriving at the north end of the pond they 
took boats, some going in a sail boat, others in a flat bottomed 
boat and the rest ina canoe. They went about a mile across one 
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corner of the pond to a cottage which was to be their camp for 
the day. Some time still remained before dinner so that four of 
the boys got into the sail boat and started out either to fish or to 
go back to the landing for some forgotten articles. The four 
were: 


Laurence Burr Aiken, born Nov. 16, 1886. 
Winfield Call Brown, born Nov. 14, 1888. 
Norman Treadwell Herrick, born July 27, 1888. 
E. Lamont Parker, born Dec. 9, 1887. 


While out from the shore about one-third of a mile one of the 
girls on shore noticed something wrong with the boat and 
shouted to the others. It seemed to be lying on its side with the 
boys in the water clinging to it. A heavy wind had come up. 
Two of the boys on shore, Grant and Dougherty, immediately 
put out in a boat but on arriving at the scene could find only a 
coat and cap floating on the water. The four who had been in 
the boat had disappeared and the boat had gone down. That 
evening a number of friends went out to the pond but little was 
accomplished. Early on Wednesday a large company gathered 
at the scene of the disaster and began to drag the lake, some ten 
or a dozen boats being at work. Two girls of the party were 
taken to the camp of the day before and they gave the direction 
as clearly as they could, but the distance from the shore where 
they thought the accident to be, was too great. They had heard 
the shouts of the boys in the water as well as seen them indis- 
tinctly. It was not till about 2 P. M. that the sailboat was lo- 
cated and raised (Wednesday, June 13). About 2.30 P. M. the 
body of Aiken was found quite near where the boat went down. 
The body of Parker (the last one found) was near the boat, also. 
Brown’s body was the second one found and was about fifty feet 
from the boat in the direction of the camp. MHerrick’s body was 
the third one found and was about 200 feet from the boat in the 
direction of the camp. It was probably 4.40 P. M. when Parker’s 
body, the last to be recovered, was found. By a watch on one of 
the bodies (which must have stopped at once in the water), the 
time of the accident was found to be between 11 A. M. and noon. 
The bodies were all uninjured save that of Parker’s, which had a 
bad bruise over one eye, as if the boom had struck him. The 
sailboat was heavily ballasted with rock and the sheet was tied 
down when found. The boat when discovered was resting 
squarely on its keel and the mast, with sail set, stood perpendicu- 
lar. Parker’s clothing was more filled with sand and mud than 
that of the others. The bodies were towed ashore and on arrival 
of the undertaker’s team were all taken to Brewer together. 
Parker’s funeral was at his home on Friday, 15th, while the 
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funeral of the other three was held at 2 P. M. on the same day at 
the Congregational church. Business was suspended in the city 


during the service and at least a thousand people were in at- 
tendance. 





WARREN MORSE, 
Pastor of First Congregational Church. 
Brewer, Maine, Oct. 15, 1907. 


Letters, Notes and Replies. 


Brewer, Maine, Oct. 26th, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Farrington,— 

I have tried during the summer to see you, but did not find 
you, hoping to learn from you something which Mr. Preston said 
you might recall though he did not. 

Mr. Preston wrote me that last year after the boys were 
drowned at Hines’s, he was in front of your store just about to 
step into a carriage to go to the pond, when a man whom he 
thinks he did not know and whom he could not recall if he did 
know him, stepped up and told him what some lady in Oldtown, 
a clairvoyant, had reported concerning the position of the boat 
and the bodies of the boys. A friend of mine, a professor of psy- 
chology, is interested in the case and would like to know how 
accurate her clairvoyance was. Would you, as a matter of cour- 
tesy, give me this man’s name and address, if you remember the 
incident, and also tell me,—if you were standng by, as Mr. Pres- 
ton is inclined to think you were,—anything which you heard said 
about the matter? You see the point is to secure the details 
from as many competent witnesses as possible. 

If you find it possible to assist me I should appreciate the 
favor. 

Very truly yours, 
FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 
[Letter to Mr. Dana C. Farrington, Brewer, Me.] 


Brewer, Maine, Oct. 26th, 1907. 
My dear Gertrude,— 

You remember that a year ago we worked together all day at 
the church preparing for the funeral of the boys drowned at 
Hines’s. Do you remember whether you were the one who told 
me that a clairvoyant had located the bodies and that they were 
found as she had said? 

I am not sure that you were the one who told me and yet when 
you called on me one evening in August, I recollect of our speak- 
ing of her and, I presume, of this case also. 

Now if you recall anything of the case, especially if you re- 
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call at all clearly the details of it, won’t you be good enough to 
write out for me all you remember? I ask you to write, and I 
write myself instead of calling on you, as I should naturally do 
after your late trouble, and as I hope to do soon, because I wish 
the written evidence. You see the case has interested a friend of 
mine, a professor of psychology, and he has asked me if I could 
not ascertain the facts. 
Most sincerely, 
FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 

[Letter to Miss Gertrude R. Bennett, Brewer, Me.] 


Brewer, Maine, Oct. 26th, 1907. 
Mrs. Eva Jordan, Oldtown, Me. 

Dear Madam :—I am informed that a year and a half ago you 
made a somewhat remarkable prediction concerning the four 
Brewer High School boys who were drowned in Hines’s Pond. 
I heard of it at the time, and know that it was believed here that, 
if the bodies had not been recovered a few hours before, they 
would have been found without fail by following the directions 
you gave. I have wished to find the one to whom you made the 
statement, in order to get such additional details as possible, but 
so far have not succeeded. Do you remember the circumstance 
yourself? And can you give me the address of the one who con- 
sulted you? 

If it would not trouble you too much, I should like to know 
whether what you saw came to you in a trance, or in a dream: 
also whether you can remember the particulars yourself, and 
what they were. A full account of your experience would be of 
special interest. 

I do not ask this favor out of mere curiosity. A friend in- 
terested in the psychology of clairvoyance, has thought the oc- 
currence sufficiently authentic to be worth discovering the de- 
tails of it. 

If therefore you should give me the name of the person who 
first consulted you and I should ask for another account, you will, 
I trust, not attribute it to anything but a desire to trace the case 
through all who reported it. 

Very sincerely yours, 


(MRS.) FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 
[Letter to Mrs. Eva Jordan, Spirit Medium, Oldtown, Me.] 


Brewer, Maine, Oct. 26th, 1907. 
My dear Mr. Hall,— 

I was talking with your father this summer about the case of 
the boys drowned at Hines’s last year, being interested in a scien- 
tific point connected with it. I asked him if you would object to 


giving me a statement of what you yourself knew to be the facts 
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concerning the recovery of the bodies. I recollect that you were 
there and knew as much as anyone. 

Will you tell me in how deep water the boat was sunk, its 
position on bottom, the character of the bottom—that is, was it a 
deep hole, a valley, even depth, or what—and the position of each 
body with reference to the boat and distance from the same. 

I think you did not know, could not have known at the time, 
the report that a clairvoyant had located all the boys and that 
they were found according to her prediction. If you had heard 
this will you tell me, and at what time you heard it, that is, 
whether at the time or more recently. 

‘The case seems a very good one for testing some points about 
clairvoyance and I am requested to work it out for the Society of 
Psychical Research. I have statements already from Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Preston and Mrs. Curtis, but you will be able to tell me 
some things which they could not. 

Trusting you may be able to assist me, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 

[Letter to Mr. Clifton Hall, a University of Maine student 
who recovered the body of Winfield Brown. ] 


No answer received. 

Note :—I learned that he never got the letter; but he told his 

. mother that he could not have definitely answered the questions. 
Another man in town, Mr. A. Saunders, who worked with him, 

might remember the details. I have not seen him.—F. H. E. 


Brewer, Maine, Oct. 29th, 1907. 
My dear Mrs. Eckstorm,— 


I do not remember anything about the incident you refer to, 
can not even recall Mr. Preston being here at that time. 
I wish that I might be able to assist you in the matter. 
Respectfully yours, 
DANA C. FARRINGTON. 


Brewer, Maine, Nov. 18th, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Sparks,— 
Would you be willing to sign and return the enclosed state- 
ment, correcting it if needed, with permission to send it to my 
friend, Prof. Gardiner, for use in connection with the case we 
were speaking of? 
I should feel that it was a very strong link in the chain of evi- 
dence. Very truly yours, 


F. H. ECKSTORM. 


[Note to Mr. Henry T. Sparks, Supt. of Public Works Co., 
Bangor. | 
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Brewer, Maine, Nov. 18th, 1907. 
Mrs. Samuel D. Crocker, Oldtown, Maine. 

Dear Madam :—May I ask a favor of you though a stranger? 
I know no one who can answer it but you or your husband. 

I am informed to-day by Mr. Henry Sparks that something 
over a year ago, probably on the 12th or 13th of last June, while 
he was sitting at the same table with you at a hotel, you were 
visited by period of clairvoyance and saw with remarkable ex- 
actness the position of the boat and of the bodies of the boys who 
were drowned at Hines’s Pond, Brewer, on the 12th of that 
month. 

I presume that you yourself would not remember anything 
about it, but perhaps your husband might. If either of you, or 
both in mutual aid, can give me a full account of the matter, I 
should be very greatly obliged. My interest is not merely curi- 
ous, as Mr. Sparks could assure you, but I am asked by a scien- 
tific friend to ascertain the facts for him in connection with cer- 
tain scientific investigations of clairvoyance. 

I should say, perhaps, that I was at first told that it was Mrs. 
Eva Jordan of Oldtown, who located the boat. I wrote her and 
she very kindly answered that she knew nothing about having 
done it, if she had indeed done it, not remembering her clairvoy- 
ant states. Now Mr. Sparks assures me that it was you and he 
heard you himself. 

Very truly yours, 
FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 
[Letter to Mrs. Samuel D. Crocker, of Oldtown.] 


Oldtown, Me., Oct. 30th, 1907. 


Mrs. Fannie: H. Eckstorm, ; 

Your letter of Oct. 26th just received. I am wholly uncon- 
scious of the drowning accident as far as I am concerned. When 
people come to me for advice they never tell me who they are or 
what they want till after I am under control, then I am uncon- 
scious of what I say, so if I have located or predicted such things 
I never knew it. 


Your friend, 


MRS. JORDAN. 
[Reply of Mrs. Jordan. ] 


Statements of Mrs. Curtis, Mr. Preston and Mr. Crocker. 


The drowning of four pupils, all boys, from the graduating 
class of June 12th, 1906, was a sad termination for our school year. 
Between the time of the accident Tuesday, June 12, and the re- 
covery of the bodies on Wednesday, June 13th, my High School 
principal told me that a medium had been consulted concerning 
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the location of the boat and the bodies. The facts I remember 
as corresponding with what he told me she had said, were that 
the boat would be found in a valley or hollow between islands, 
and that one body was injured. ‘The latter I know as the face of 
one boy was so badly disfigured as to be covered at the funeral. 
: ; MERTIE M. CURTIS, 
Supt. of Schools, Brewer, Me., in June, 1906. 

[Statement of Mrs. Charles Curtis, Brewer, Maine, Supt. of 

Schools, 1906. | 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston. 
My dear Mrs. Eckstorm, 

Returning from a short vacation I have just found your letter 
and hasten to reply. I am sorry that I cannot give you a sub- 
stantial report of the case but it came to me through a stranger 
whose name I never ascertained. I did not consult Mrs. Jordan 
but on returning from the pond about 4 o’clock on the afternoon 
the bodies were found I met a man near the postoffice who ad- 
dressed me asking if I had any faith in clairvoyance. He then 
told me that while sitting at dinner (I think), with Mrs. Jordan 
of Oldtown, she had told him the facts which he related to me, 
briefly, the location, description and condition of the bodies; so 
closely that I recognized each one. The most remarkable thing 
about it was her description of Lamont Parker, the bruised con- 
dition of his face, etc. Hastening back to the pond, the bodies 
had just been found and as nearly as I could judge exactly where 
Mrs. Jordan that very noon had located them and her description 
of Lamont’s injuries were exact. I am very sorry that I cannot 
give you these facts under my own observation and not through 
the testimony of another whose name even I do not know. How- 
ever, the details come out so exactly in all respects that I have 
attached great value personally to the case. It occurs to me that 
others in Brewer might know more even about it than I. I have 
the impression that Dana Farrington may know who the man was 
who told me. I seem to remember, that he was near by at the 
time tho I may be mistaken. I have long been interested in the 
work of the Society of Psychical Research, believing that with 
scientific methods much may be discovered and fraud done away. 
I should be very much interested to get an exact report of this 
case if you are able to get at the facts from the individual who 
told me. I can’t remember whether or no he was a Brewer man 
and think he must have been a stranger tho I was so confused at 
the time that very likely I may never have looked to know who 
he was. The conversation lasted but a few minutes. My car- 
riage was waiting to take me back to the pond and it was upper- 
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most in my mind to do all possible before the darkness of another 
night set in. Hoping I may have aided you in some measure, 
Very truly yours, 
C. H. PRESTON. 
June 12th, 1907. 


[Statement of Mr. Clifton H. Preston, former principal of 
Brewer High School. ] 


Oldtown, Maine, April 26th, 1908. 
Mr. James H. Hyslop, New York. 

My dear Sir:—On my return home I found your letter of 21st 
inst. Mr. Henry T. Sparks (of Brewer, Me.), and myself were 
eating dinner at Crocker’s Hotel and he (Sparks) was telling me 
about a tragedy at a lake near Brewer where several young men 
were drowned and describing where they (the people) thought 
the bodies were. My wife, who was seated at a table some fifteen 
or twenty feet from us heard our conversation and the first we 
knew that she overheard us was by her disputing the position 
where he said the bodies were supposed to be, and glancing in her 
direction found she had gone into a trance. She went on and de- 
scribed exactly where the bodies were, also the location of a 
spring in the bottom of the lake, all of which Mr. Sparks after- 
wards told me was correct. While Mr. Sparks and I are not 
Spiritualists we were forced to believe the truth and to concede 
the matter as remarkable. Mr. Sparks spoke to me some time 
ago about one, Mrs. Fanny Eckstrom, wanting me to write her 
the particulars of the phenomena but it slipped my mind, hence 
did not write her. 

A year ago I went to Aroostook County to look for a man that 
was drowned in the Aroostook river. I did not find him but on 
my return home my wife told me (in a trance) how the man was 
drowned, gave an accurate description of the man and wound up 
by saying that the body had been found. I was sceptical as the 
seat of accident was two hundred and ten miles away, but in less 
than three hours I got a message that the body had been found. 
I was curious and wrote for particulars and received a letter cor- 
roborating what my wife had told. The curious fact to me is, 
my wife is a Roman Catholic and still she firmly believes in her 
spirit phenomena and can’t seem to help it, in fact, has given her- 
self up to it and for some people gives what they call readings. 
Those who have heard her say she is remarkable. I don’t like to 
have her do it, but she is insistent and declares she will give the 
rest of her life to the spirit world. Begging pardon for the 
length of this letter, and delay in answering. 

I am yours truly, 


5S. D. CROCKER. 
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P. S. I am a submarine diver and that is how I happened to 
be looking for people drowned.—S. D. C. 


Note by Mrs. Eckstorm. 


Miss Bennett did not reply by mail to the letter addressed to 
her, but came in person. She could tell me nothing definite, did 
not remember whether she had spoken of the case to me or not; 
but finally she thought she had heard Mr. Henry T. Sparks, the 
superintendent of the Public Works Co. spoken of as the man 
who consulted the medium. 

It seemed to me most unlikely that Mr. Sparks should do such 
a thing. He is a very busy man, and he is a typical business 
man; there are few men less likely to meddle in mediumistic mat- 
ters than Mr. Sparks. My only way to introduce the subject 
was by waiting until I chanced to meet him. Even then I should 
hardly have felt warranted in asking the question, if I had not 
remembered that a few years ago Mr. Sparks lost his only son 
by drowning and that the recollection of this might induce him 
to do what he was not likely to approve heartily in order to re- 
lieve other parents in similar distress. 

I did not see him until to-day, 18 November, 1907, when I met 
him on the street. He said very promptly that he had not con- 
sulted a medium, that he did not believe in them, that he did not 
know Mr. Preston by sight and certainly could not have been the 
man who told him the story of the medium. 

Then, as he thought upon the subject, he said that it came 
back to him, and he saw what I wanted and perhaps might help 
me; for, as he came to think of it, it was not unnatural that his 
name had been connected with the story. 

The day after the boys were drowned he was in Oldtown, 
which is twelve miles from here, taking dinner at Crocker’s 
Hotel. In the same room were quite a number of people at dif- 
ferent tables, but he was at the family table of the proprietor, Mr. 
Samuel D. Crocker. While they were talking Mr. Crocker sud- 
denly laid his hand upon the arm nearest signalling for him to be 
quiet and listen. 

Mrs. Crocker had risen from her seat at the table, pushing 
back her chair, and had begun in a constrained and very peculiar 
voice, quite unlike her natural tone, the tears running down her 
cheeks, to talk about a boat lying on the bottom of the lake. She 
could see it down in a very deep hole, and the sand came bubbling 
up out of the hole, the water all thick with sand. It was cover- 
ing some one who was crushed beneath the boat. Mr. Sparks 
said he was much impressed with this when he heard later that 
young Parker’s body was badly crushed across the middle. (This 
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was the first that I myself had heard of this fact; I knew that his 
face was disfigured and that he was not buried with the other 
three boys from the church.) 


Mr. Sparks went on to say that Mrs. Crocker described the 
action of a great boiling spring at the bottom of the lake. And I 
would call attention to the fact that Mr. Morse particularly states 
that much sand was found in Parker’s clothing. Now, the aver- 
age pond here has a good layer of mud on the bottom which might 
penetrate the clothing to some extent; but a lake with sandy 
bottom would not ordinarily leave much, if any, adhering to a 
body which had been lying only twenty-four hours (twenty-eight 
to be exact). Mr. Morse had never heard of Mrs. Crocker’s pre- 
dictions and he inserted that remark wholly incidentally; yet it 
fully bears out Mrs. Crocker’s description of a boiling spring which 
no one before had ever heard of. ‘There is other evidence. Hines’s 
(often in the newspapers misspelled Hymes’) is a large pond, or 
lake, being about four miles long and wide in proportion, with 
a considerable stream flowing from it; but it has only a small 
water shed, and the inflowing streams are rather small. There is 
good reason to believe that it must be fed by great sub-surface 
springs. 

I asked Mr. Sparks if he could identify any of the boys by what 
she said. He replied that he could not, though he remembered 
her saying that only one was beneath the boat while the others 
were at varying distances from it. (Parker, who was under the 
boat, could not swim, all the others were strong swimmers.) It 
will be remembered that Mr. Preston says that the man who told 
him the story gave him points by which he could identify every 
boy. 

I did not wish to detain Mr. Sparks long enough to cross- 
examine him very closely. It was enough that he himself had 
been present and heard the clairvoyant: that he could attest her 
character and distinterestedness and could vouch for the general 
truth of her vision as well as for her having spoken before either 
the boat had been located or any one of the bodies had been re- 
covered. 

Mr. Sparks said that the lady’s husband was a diver and word 
had been sent him to engage him to hunt for the bodies. A\l- 
though she had not been consulted herself, her knowledge of this 
undoubtedly turned Mrs. Crocker’s attention strongly to the ac- 
cident and brought on the trance. Yet, the information which 
she gave could not have been derived in any part from any out- 
side source, as at the time when she spoke absolutely nothing 
was known. 

Mr. Sparks did not remember any other Brewer man being at 
the hotel but named several who sometimes stopped there. 
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Whether the man who communicated the story to Mr. Preston 
was one of these Brewer men or some one else who was so im- 
pressed by it that he came out of his way to impart the informa- 
tion no one seems to know. Mr. Dana Farrington, whom Mr. 
Preston thought was present and might remember, has written 
that he had no recollection of the event. 


FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 
Nov. 18th, 1907. 


This testifies that on the 13th day of June, 1907, when I was 
taking dinner at Crocker’s Hotel, Oldtown, Maine, Mrs. Samuel 
D. Crocker suddenly rose from her seat at the table and began 
talking in a peculiar voice, not at all like her natural tone. Ata 
signal from her husband I listened and heard what she said. It 
concerned the death of four boys drowned in Hines’s Pond, 
Brewer, June 12th. At the time she was speaking none of the 
bodies had been recovered nor the boat located. 

The substance of her talk was that she could see the boat at 
the bottom of a deep hole, resting upon and crushing one of the 
bodies, while the sand boiled up about, evidently from a spring at 
the lake bottom. ‘The other boys she claimed to see at different 
distances from the boat. I know of nothing in what she said at 
variance with the facts observed when the bodies were recovered 
on June 13th. 

H. T. SPARKS. 

November 23, 1907. 

[Statement of Mr. Henry T. Sparks, Supt. of Public Works 
Company, Bangor. ] 

N. B.—It was particularly agreed before this was signed that 


Mrs. Crocker’s name should not be printed without her permis- 
sion. 


Brewer, Maine, April 17th, 1908. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

My dear Sir:—Through Prof. Gardiner your letter of the 11th 
reached me duly. I did not call the case complete when I sent it 
in, but rather than have it lie for months longer before I could 
take it up again, I decided to send it in, as it at the least had some 
good points and was very strong in the character and intelligence 
of the witnesses. 

I regret that I was unable to do more with it, and like your- 
self and Prof. Gardiner, I must regret also that no verbatim re- 
port of Mrs. Crocker’s words is obtainable. It is possible that 
her husband could remember them nearly and that he would give 
them. I know nothing about him, but I judge that he is proud 
of his wife’s abilities. His laying his hand on Mr. Sparks’ arm 
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and listening himself so intently would indicate that he believed 
in her and was not unwilling that others should hear what she 
said. If he is a diver, she may have helped him before on other 
cases; in which case he would be willing to speak of them and 
perhaps could give other evidence in support. Though I have 
heard nothing from or about the Crockers, they seem to me to 
offer a good field for inquiry, and nothing but the difficulty of 
leaving home, and perhaps also a hesitation to interrogate people 
who are strangers to me about matters which are none of my 
business, prevents me from looking them up. But I do not yet 
know whether Mrs. Crocker is home from the West. 

I am sure that Mrs. Crocker’s words were heard by a number 
of people. Mr. Sparks spoke particularly of there being other 
tables in the room and other people dining there that day. Some- 
where there must be a number of ear-witnesses to what she said. 
The hotel register might tell something about that. 

About the depth of water in Hines’s Pond, my brother, who 
has fished there for twenty years, places it, in most parts, at from 
thirty to thirty-five feet. Certainly it was over the top of the 
boat’s mast. If I can get at Alvah Saunders (whom I know well) 
I will get him to testify to the exact depth where the boat was. 
He is a very accurate man, a close observer, and there is no doubt 
that he would take note of any such detail. But he is a close 
mouthed man, and though I have seen him many times since the 
accident, and my brother has tramped and camped with him for 
weeks, it was only by merest accident that I learned that he 
helped in the recovery of the bodies. Since then I have not seen 
him to talk with. But I can get you his statement in time. 

I have written Mr. Preston to get his present address, telling 
him that if he sent it, I would tell him all about the case, as he 
desired. When he replies, if at all, I can put you in touch with 
him. I think it would be more satisfactory to you to put to him 
just the questions you wished answered. I fear you will find him 
hazy on details. The strain on him was so great that he will 
hesitate to speak at great length for fear that he may not dis- 
tinguish between what was real and what was fancied. 

I regret that the case could not be examined earlier. Indeed, 
I have now forgotten myself when I first heard of it and how I 
came to report it to Prof. Gardiner. If I can help you farther, I 
shall be glad to do so in so far as other work permits. Mr. 
Crocker’s address would be simply Oldtown, Maine. 

Very truly yours, 


FANNIE H. ECKSTORM. 





